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Casting Again 


HEN this issue of AMERI- 

CAN AVIATION reaches 

your desk, the Congress 
will again be in session and those 
members interested in aviation de- 
velopment and safety will again 
find the Bureau of Air Commerce 
casting about for a new director. 
Last spring when “coach” J. M. 
Johnson, assistant secretary of 
Commerce, was changing Eugene 
Vidal for Fred Fagg, Senator 
Copeland said in his ‘Safety in 
Air’ report 

It would seem to us that the 
department is acting wisely, pro- 
vided that the proper segregation 
of duties be observed, and 
that competent personnel possess- 
ing due authority and responsibil- 
ity, be appointed.” 

Regardless of all camouflage that 
may be thrown about Director 
Fage’s resignation, we believe the 
skeleton fact is that Fagg is leaving 
so soon primarily because he does 
not possess due authority to make 
ipt_ appointment of effective 
personnel, nor is he given a rea- 
sonible ear in matters of bureau 
policy. His soldier's training will 
naturally lead him to deny that this 
is true. Nevertheless, we persist in 
our opinion for reasons satisfactory 
0 > 

l' has been a noble experiment, 
this six months trial of a fine char- 
acter (as is Fred Fagg) in the di- 
rector’s job of the Bureau of Air 
Corimerce. A long-time student of 
avi. tion, a clean living, energetic 
worker and perhaps potentially the 
nation’s leading mind on aviation 
law he wanted practical experience 
in -Overnmental administration and 
got it. We believe it is to his 
credit that he is leaving so soon. 
Few people admire a man who 


(Turn to page 12) 
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McCarran-Lea Bill Opposition 


Crumbles as Congress Opens 





British Fly Five-Sixths Way Around 


World With New 


One more step toward a 
round-the-world air service by 
airlines has been announced 
monton, Canada. 

Major Walter R. Hale, postal district 
superintendent stationed at Edmonton, 


complete 
British 


from Ed- 


announced Nov. 1 that contract for 
regular weekly air mail service from 
Whitehorse, in the Yukon Territory, 


to Dawson and Mayo, still farther north 
toward the Arctic, has been awarded to 
British Yukon Navigation Co 

When the trans-Canada service starts 
and the Edmonton-Dawson mail is ex- 
tended to Fairbanks, Alaska, “in the 
not-distant future,” Hale said, “it will 
mean that British airmen are operating 
airplanes on regular service over 20,000 
out of the 24,000 miles in a ‘round- 
the-world’ service.” 

Air mail is now being carried from 
Edmonton to Whitehorse by United 
Air Transport, Ltd., operating on a 
weekly schedule since last July. The 
new service to Dawson and Mayo, Hale 


anadian Mail Link 


said, “will link 
important center in the Yukon, tapping 
the heart of one of the 


Edmonton with every 
richest gold- 
producing areas in the northwest 

In connection with British plans for 
extending trans-Canada influence to the 
Orient by way of Alaska, Hale predicted 
that “the last 4,000 miles of round-the- 
world service connecting Dawson with 
Shanghai will be operating within the 
next three or four years 

Hale is one of Canada’s most re- 
markable men. Due to his energy and 
resourcefulness, plus an unquenchable 
faith in the airplane, he has pioneered 
the carriage of mail and express into 
the far reaches of northern Canada, 
into mining and fur communities clear 
up to the Arctic Ocean above the Yukon 


Territory. Planes operate in tempera- 
tures 40 and 50 degrees below zero 
Thus his statements concerning the 
future extensions of air mail carry 


weight 





UAL Announces 13-14,000-Foot 
Altitudes; Pilots To Have Oxygen 


Coincident with the announcement 
by United Air Lines on Nov that 
all UAL transports traveling between 
Cheyenne and Salt Lake City will fly 
from now on at 13,000 and 14,000 foot 
iltitudes, came word from various air- 
line officials that oxygen containers will 
be a permanent part of the equipment 
for pilots on almost all of the airlines 
in the country. 

United's decision to hoist the 
mum altitude levels came as a 
of the crash Oct. 17 in which 1° pet 
met death. Eastbound | planes 
leaving Salt Lake City are ordered to 
rise to the 13,000-foot level and stay 
there until nearing Cheyenne. West- 
bound planes will fly at the 14,000- 
foot level. The crash occurred slightly 
under the 10,000-foot level 

The airline believes the new altitudes 


mini- 
result 


sons 


will keep all transports out of any 
possible danger. There are only a few 
peaks within a hundred-mile area of 


the flight course that rise above 13,000 
feet, and there are no peaks higher than 
13,500. As far as the immediate flight 
course is concerned, a 13,000-foot level 
will clear everything with a safety 
margin 


Although no official announcements 
have been made, and may not be made 
because of possible public reaction, it 
is known that each pilot will have an 
oxygen container and that all of the 
other lines are planning to provide these 
containers for pilots immediately. The 
subject was discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
early in November. 

It is the feeling of major airline 
operators that pilots flying even at 9,000 
and 10,000 feet should have oxygen 
containers and inhale oxygen frequently 
Flying at these altitudes does not effect 
passengers, but the operators believe a 
slight lack of oxygen may be the cause 


of pilot trouble and possible drowsi- 
ness and lack of alertness 

Big question at the moment is the 
effect of United's new altitude ruling 


on passengers. All agree that it is only 
psychological, since passengers would 
never feel any ill effects. Most pas- 
sengers wouldn't know they were flying 
at high altitudes unless they were told 
so. Another question mark is psycho- 


(Turn to page 2) 


McKellar Has Home 

State Troubles, Johnson 

Fumbles Plans; P.O. in 
Hot Water Politically 


AS CONGRESS was preparing to con 


vene in special session Nov. 15, 
Senators and Congressmen were return 
ing to the capital to face an entirely 
different aviation picture than when 


they left the city in the middle of 
summer 

On the calendar of houses is 
the McCarran-Lea Air bill, left 
as unfinished business last session. The 
without question 
transport 


both 
Carriet 


chances of 
the most important ait 
lation in the 
are a hundred per cent better then they 


passage, 
legis 
history of the industry, 
were last session 

Whether taken 
special session is a matter of conjecture, 


action is during the 


but some kind of action at the regular 
session starting January 1 is almost 
certain 

Opposition to the bill has been 
crumbling on a number of widely-sepa 
rated fronts. Last session Senator Ken 
neth McKellar, of Tennessee, stopped 


action on the bill in the Senate by a 
one-man fillibuster. It is probable that 
the Senator will again give opposition, 
but in much diluted form—because the 
Senator is troubles in his 
own which may him to be 
defeated when he runs for re-election 
and which will doubtless occupy most 
; from now on 

session the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce 
were united in opposing the bill, al 
though the bill in no way changes the 
of aviation in the Department of 
affects the airlines, 
Interstate Com 


discovering 


state cause 


of his time 
Last 


status 
Commerce and only 
the Post Othe and the 
merce Commission 

But this opposition 
will not be fact, it is 
rapidly disintegrating amid the pressure 
of the very politics which has kept the 


united 
so apparent in 


session, 


airlines under the thumb of the Post 
Othce 
One of the most amusing develop 


ments to Washington aviation observers 
is the fact that Roper'’s inter 
d partmental committee which was ap 
pointed to study and analyze pending 
aviation legislation, is apparently mak 
ing no headway. The has not 
even been meeting since late in October 
despite the reports that the 
committee was to recommend a Federal 
policy on aviation to the President by 


Secretary 


committee 


original 
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Nov. 13. It seems now that nothing 
will be beard from this committee of 
six under-secretaries of cabinet depart- 
ments before the first of the year. 

Such a state of affairs is considered 
a blow to the prestige of J. M. Johnson, 
former road contractor of South Caro- 
lina, who as assistant sccretary of Com- 
merce decided to extend the scope of 
his authority and influence outside the 
Department of Commerce—and failed. 
Airline executives, who were awed by 
the supposed power of the interdepart- 
mental committee, are beginning to 
realize that Congress, and not executive 
d_ partments, is the law-making body of 
the country. 

There are still reports current that 
the interdepartmental committee will 
recommend the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Aviation Commission, but it is not 
considered likely at this date that such 
a proposal will be made. 


Johnson Fails 

A second leading political factor in 
the crumbling opposition is Johnson 
himself. It is generally agreed in Wash- 
ington that he has gotten himself 
tangled in a maze of faulty administra- 
tion. His leniency with the Dollar 
Steamship Lines in giving them a con- 
cession in not installing sprinkler sys- 
tems on their liners, brought a quick 
rebuke from President Roosevelt who 
countermanded the order. Johnson's op- 
position to the McCarran-Lea_ Bill, 
which is entirely out of his province, 
has brought about criticism of the 
Bureau which in turn has hastened the 
leaving of Fred D. Fagg, Jr., as direc- 
tor. Newspaper attacks on Johnson have 
not helped him any. 

A third political factor is in the 
Post Office Department itself. It is 
definitely known that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley has clipped the wings of 
some of the officials in the P. O. au- 
thorized to act for air mail. Farley is 
getting fed up with increasing criticism 
of arbitrary and unpopular acts by his 
subordinates, includin’ in particular, 
the former Texas judge who is P. O. 
Solicitor, Karl A. Crowlcy. It is  reli- 
ably reported that Farley has issued an 
order that Crowley is to do absolutely 
nothing relative to air mail without 
clearing with him, whereas Crowley has 
had a free hand in the past. Lately the 
P. O., and Farley in particular, has been 
besieged with letters, telegrams and 
personal calls from Senators, Congress- 
men and political leaders relative to air 
mail—and it’s getting to be a_ hot 
potato. 

As far as the Post Office is concerned, 
the chickens are coming home to roost. 
Attempting to extend air routes on a 
political basis, to serve cities on a politi- 
cal basis, and keep everything in the 
hands of the Post Office, is not an im- 
possible task for awhile. But sooner 
or later, politicos of the same party 
begin to clamor for the same thing, and 
then there’s trouble. 


Farley Takes a Hand 

This is exactly what is happening 
today in the Post Office Department. 
The TWA-Western Air Boulder City 
case has become so hot that only Farley 
can untangle it. Senators, Congressmen 
and political leaders have kept the tele- 
graphic and telephone wires warm and 
in this case the P. O. is in the middle. 
Some of the strongest supporters of the 
Post Office in the Senate are now tell- 
ing Farley that his own department is 
doing more to aid the McCarran-Lea 
bill than any other single factor. It is 
known that high political officials are 
more than casually concerned about the 
rising feeling against the arbitrary 


method of handling air mail in the de- 
partment. 

Add to this the absence of Judge 
Crowley a good deal of the time—ab- 
sent in Texas where he is planning to 
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run for Governor. His absence has not 
only been cmbarrassing to the P. O. 
Department but has held up important 
air mail cases which mean large sums 
of money to airlines trying to do busi- 
ness. 

At the last session of Congress, a 
privately conducted poll indicatcd that 
at least seventy-five Senators out of 
ninety-six were for the McCarran-Lea 
bill. Certainly this majority will not be 
reduced at the coming session. Present 
strategy of the proponents is to push 
the bill for a vote at the first oppor- 
tunity. It is believed that once the bill 
passes the Senate, passage in the House 
will not be difficult—the only difficulty 
in the House being lack of knowledge 
of what the bill is all about rather than 
outright opposition. 

With Johnson having largely failed 
in his endeavors to control the whele 
aviation picture in Washington, with 
the Pest Office concerned about criticism 
of the department from leading Demwo- 
crats, and with McKellar having trouble 
in his own home state, the Washington 
scene appears to be in favor of con- 
structive legislation. It is no secret that 
once the airlines are in some independ- 
ent semi-judicial body such as the I. C. 
C., they will breath easy for the first 
time in their history. 





ALTITUDES 
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logical effect on passengers if they know 
that pilots are ordered to have oxygen 
containers. The airlines are expected 
to hurdle this by a frank policy of 
explanation. 

Before long the new Boeing land- 
planes will be in operation and these 
are equipped with sealed cabins where 
oxygen will be supplied automatically 
if needed. Sooner or later, it is felt, 
the public must get accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of high altitude flying 
and accept oxygen as a common acces- 
sory and not as a mystery. 


Says World Laughs 
at Imperial Airways 


A Canadian Press wire story on Oct. 
29 stated that W. R. Perkins, Con- 
servative, had told the House of Com- 
mons in London that Imperial Air- 
ways’ European service was ‘‘the laugh- 
ing stock of the world.” 

Perkins charged that “certain ma- 
chines on the London to Paris service 
are obsolete and machines on other 
European services are definitely unsuit- 
able for winter service.” 

He also discussed the newly formed 
British Air Lines Pilots’ Association 
and stated that Imperial Airways had 
refused to grant collective bargaining. 
“Recently there have been a series of 
dismissals which appeared to be close 
to victimization,” he said. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Muirhead, 
Under-Secretary for Air, said that Im- 
perial was not opposed to collective 
bargaining and that the recent dis 
missals had no connections with such 
negotiations. 

“The Empire does not laugh at Im- 
nerial Airways,” Col. Muirhead de 
clared. 


GERMAN RECORD 

Berlin, Oct. 26—Hanna Reitsch, Ger- 
man aviatrix, yesterday made a 67-mile 
flight in a windmill plane, exceeding 
the previous mark by 57 miles. She 
flew a Focke Wulff plane. The record 
will be submitted to the International 
Aeronautic Federation for official rec- 
ognition,. 


for 
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Historic Battle in Northwest 
for First Air Mail to Alaska 





U. S8.-Canadian Border Forgotten as Rockies Form 
New International Boundary; West Coast 
Fights **Inside Sunshine Route”’ 


There have been countless numbers 
f air route scraps, but the major bsttle 
in progress from San Diego to Fair- 
banks and from Great Falls, Mont., to 
Vancouver, B. C., is probably the most 


unique 

It is a battle for the location of the 
first air mail route between the United 
States and Alaska, and the amusing 


part of it is that Canadians are in the 
midst of the fight and as much split 
up as those on this side of the border 

The July 1 issue of AMERICAN Avia- 


TION carried an article describing the 
developm nt of the “inside route’ to 
Alaska, i. ¢., via Great Falls, Mont., 


Lethbridge and Edmonton, Alberta, and 
Whitchorse, Yukon Territory. It was 
in July that United Air Transport, Ltd., 
a Canadian airline, began carrying mail 
from Edmonton to Whitehorse, which 
is near the border of Alaska and con- 
necting at that point with Pacific Alaska 
Airways to Fairbanks and Juneau. The 
article said the U. S.-Alaska airline was 
two-thirds completed 

Since July, about two hundred acres 
of forests have been us.d up for news 
print to tell of the constantly increas- 
ing rivalry between the advocates of 
this “inside route” via Edmonton and 
the advocates of a route via 
S attle and Vancouver, B. C., to Juneau 


coastal 


From the standpoint of actual devel- 
opment, the “inside route” is somewhat 
ahead of the coastal route, for a weekly 
service is now in operation most of the 
way and surveys have been completed 
on the southern portion between Ed- 
monton and Great Falls by both the 
MacKenzie Airways of Canada and 
Western Air Express of this country 
And the connections in the far north 
are already assured, for the U. S. Post 
Othce Department has asked for bids 
for two air mail routes from Fairbanks 
to Whitehorse and Whitehorse to 
Juneau. 

But the West Coast 
from lacking in plans, enthusiasm, vigor 
and influence. A meeting was held in 
Vancouver late in September, at which 
time the civic and industrial interests 
of Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and other 
U. S. cities joined hands with Van- 
couver to demand the inauguration of 
an air mail route along the coast by 
next spring. The Northwest group has 
formed a council, of both Canadian 
and U. S. cities, to follow through on a 
program to obtain the first air mail 
route along the coast and claims many 
advantages over the “inside route.” 

But the “inside route” cities have 
gone still further and have formed “The 
Sunshine International Air Route Coun- 
cil,” which at least has a long and 
influential title and are going after this 
route hammer and tongs, sparing no 
words and asking no ground. All this 
was decided at a meeting held in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, on Oct. 13. The “Sun- 
shine Council” is composed of both 
Canadians and U. S. citizens. President 
of the council is Mayor Julius Wuer- 
thencr, of Great Falls, Mont.; vice- 
president is L. E. Fairburn, attorney of 
Lethbridge, and secretary is A. J. Breit- 
enstein, secretary of the Great Falls 
Chamber of Commerce. Directors in- 
clude C. Becker, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
and William Ferguson, president of 
Montanans, Inc., the Montana state 
chamber of commerce. 


cities are far 


At the Lethbridge m eting the 
of Utah, Idaho, Montana, Colorad 
Wyoming were repres.nted 

This leaves Washington, Oregor 
California in the northwest grouy 
it's probably a good thing the Ri 
separate the two groups or a Civil 
would probably now be in prog: 
at least judging from the dispar 
remarks made in the public print 

What is probably amusing to th 
the eastern part of Canada is the 
raging between Vancouver and th: 
of Edmonton and Lethbridge It 
purely an international affair bi 
hard to tell where the Canadian s 
border lies, the warfare raging eas 
west and not north and south 

When Postmaster General Farle 
in the northwest recently he 
stepped the issue by saying that 
gress is the agency that approp 
funds for air mail and he'd be 
happy to establish an air mail rout 
Congress gives the money.” Cor 
has had this sort of problem b 

Governor John Troy of Alaska 
been busy explaining and re-explaining 
In their enthusiasm for the “inside 
shine route,’ Denver and other f 
had quoted Gov. Troy as saying 
he favored this route. The Govern 
did some tall talking when he a 
in Seattle recently and emphatic 
most emphatically—denied making 
a statement. He said he favor 
coastal route. Which is what you 
to favor if you enter the city gat 
Seattle 


Autos By Air? It’s 
Planned in Britain 


Croydon, England, Oct. 28—In 
tional Air Freight, Ltd. reporte 
cently that it will soon be f 
transport automobiles by air from Eng 
land to any part of the Cont 
Doors of the I. A. F. plans, whic 
carry three tons, are being enlarg 
allow cars to pass in and out 

A passenger flying to the Continer 
will turn his car over to the I F 
at Croydon, board the plane, and 
he arrives at his destination, ! 
will be there for him to drive 

The I. A. F. plane has alread 
cessfully conveyed race horses, 
and flowers between the N th 
and London 


poss! 


Fog Keeps Clipper 
Aloft for 3 Hours 


Alameda, Calif., Oct. 27—Pan 
ican Airways’ China Clipper was 
to remain aloft three hours yes 
because its Alameda base was sh 
by fog. 

Captain Leo Terletsky broug 
Clipper down at 12:05 p. m. wl 
suddenly. He had 


fog lifted et 
flying at 6,000 feet since 9 a.m. Pa 
American officials had been const ering 
the advisability of an emergency |a0 
S‘ 


ing at Clear Lake, Lake Tahoe 
ton Sea. 

Terletsky stated that the ¢ 
probably could have remained al 
til 4 p. m. 
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United Air Lines Presses for 
Action in Suits Against U. S. 





Files Motion Asking Court of Claims to Fix 
Hearing Date on $3,000,000 Air Mail 


Cancellation Claims 


United Air Lines on Oct. 27 filed a 
motion in the U. S. Courts of Claims 
requesting that its suits totalling $3,- 
110,553 representing claims against the 
United States Government following the 
air mail cancellation in 1934 be brought 
to trial immediately, 

On Nov. 6 the Zourt of Claims an- 
nounced that it would neither over- 
rule nor allow the motion because the 
U. S. Government was preparing special 
pleadings which are now being printed 
and hence the motion is held off until 
these pleadings are published. 

The UAL action was taken as definite 
word that the airline is intending to 
proceed without compromise its claims 
against the government for cancelling 
its air mail contracts and is anxious 
that the whole matter be brought to 
rt action as soon as possible. This is 
not the first time that United has tried 
to force the issue, but always before 
the Attorney Genera] has pleaded de- 
lays necessary for building up the gov- 
ernment’s answers to the suits. 

United’s action is particularly sig- 
nificant, coming at the time when air 
transport legislation is pending against 
Post Office opposition. 

This time it appears that the time 
for hearing the case is much closer and 
Herbert Bingham, representing J. Bruce 
Kraemer, United’s Washington attor- 
ney, said he expected to have definite 
word “within a few weeks” that the 
government is prepared to defend 
United’s claims. The motion of Oct. 27 


was filed by Paul Godehn, United’s 
attorney in Chicago. 
United claims that the Post Office 


Department cancelled the contracts in 
1934 without due cause and has never 
shown that any illegality existed. It 
believes it has a “perfect” case against 
the government. 

The suits are for Pacific Air Trans- 
port, $707,519.32; Boeing Air Trans- 
port, $1,156,573.68 and $287,931.62 
and United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
$666,748.80 and $291,782.01. 

At the same time it was learned that 
National Parks Airways, now part of 
Western Air Express, dismissed its 
petition on August 28, effecting a com- 
promise settlement with the Post Office 
Department. 

National Parks makes the fifth air- 
line to settle with the Post Office De- 
partment, all settlements representing a 
very small portion of the total claims. 
TWA, Northwest, Western Air Express 
and American settled for about $601,- 
000, when their aggregate claims 
amounted to $8,841,000. 

The Post Office Department has ap- 
proached every airline in an attempt to 
effect a compromise without going into 
court. But a total of more than six 
million dollars is represented by those 
airlines who have refused to compro- 
mise and want to bring the matter to 
a hearing. 

In addition to Pacific, Boeing and 
United (now all known as United Air 
Lines), the following suits are still 
pending: Pennsylvania Air Lines, Inc., 
$554,726.60; United States Airways, 
Inc., $335,498.81; Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc., $2,164,274.71; and Kohler 
Aviation Corp., $138,368.01. 

_ So far the Government has stalled for 
‘time, apparently afraid of facing the 
music before a court of claims where 


it might have to explain some very em- 
barrassing things in connection with 
the air mail cancellations. But the day 
of facing the music can’t be put off for- 
ever, and United claims that some of 
its witnesses are dying off angit has a 
right to press for a hearingMHearing of 
the claims would be sensftional, to sav 
the least, opening up again the subject 
which is becoming more delicate as the 
years roll by as far as the New Deal is 
concerned, 

Should United win its suits, obtain- 
ing something over $3,000,000 in claims 
against the U. S., the lines which have 
not compromised would undoubtedly 
press for action on theirs. How this 
would leave the airlines that have ac- 
cepted settlements is a matter of con- 
jecture. It is not clear legally whether 
they would have a right to press for 
their claims or whether acceptance of 
settlements would keep them from 
further action. 


SCHIFF AWARD 
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Patrol Squadron 7 Wins in Field of 


Eighty-three 
The Navy Department announced 
Nov. 4 that the Herbert Schiff Me- 


morial Trophy awarded annually to the 
naval aviation squadron or unit with 
the best record for safety in flying 
during the fiscal year has been won by 
Patrol Squadron Seven, commanded by 


Lieut. Commander Robert L. Fuller, 
U. S. Navy. 

This patrol squadron is equipped 
with patrol planes attached to the 


U. S. S. Wright, Scouting Force, U. S. 
Fleet. Flying time was 2,312 hours. 
Eighty-three squadrons competed for 
the trophy. 


Enyart Recovered 
William R. Enyart, secretary of the 
contest board of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, who was seriously 
injured in a plane crash early in the 
summer, is now back at his desk, hav- 


ing completely recovered. He left 
Walter Reed Hospital early in Sep- 
tember. 


Joyce to Brewster 

Temple Joyce, well known in the 
industry and formerly associated with 
the Temple-Joyce Aircraft Company, 
and other aircraft companies, has been 
elected vice-president of Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp., Long Island City, and 
has assumed his duties with that con- 
cern. 


Airport Parley Dec. 6 


The conference on airports which 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, promised to 
call when he spoke before the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association on Oct. 15, 
has been tentatively set for Dec. 6, 
probably at Washington. 

Mr. Fagg intends to call for a 
round-table discussion of national air- 
port needs the air transport officials, 
aircraft manufacturers, municipalities, 
Post Office officials and the airport 
personnel of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. In his A. M. A. address Mr. 
Fagg admitted the airport situation 
was “chaotic” and said he would call 
a conference at an early date. 
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November 


Aviation Calendar 


Nov. 20-—Executive Meeting, North- 


west Aviation Planning Council, 
Seattle. 
Nov. 20—Oklahoma State Aviation 


Convention, Oklahoma City. 

Nov. 27-29—Southeastern States NAA 
Convention, Tampa, Fla, 

Nov. 28—Dedication of Peter O. 
Knight Airport, Tampa, Fla. 

Dec. 1-3—Annual Meeting, National 
Ass'n of State Aviation Officials, 
Miami Biltmore, Miami. 

Dec. 1-5—Florida Aviation Congress, 
Miami. 

Dec. 2-5—10th Annual All-American 
Air Maneuvers, Miami. 

Dec. 6—Department of Commerce air- 
port conference, Washington 

Dec. 10—Annual meeting, New York 
State Aviation Association, Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, 8:30 p.m. 

Dec. 17—Opening of New Club, Aero 
Club of Oregon, Portland. 

Dec. 17—Annual dinner in honor ot 
Wright Brothers, New York City, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 

Dec. 27-30—Annual meeting, Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences, In- 
dianapolis. 


Jan. 9-11—N.A.A. National Conven- 
tion, Cleveland. 
Jan. 20-22—Southwestern states avia- 


tion conference, Amarillo, Texas. 
25—Annual meeting, Manufac- 

turers Aircraft Assn., New York 

City. 

28—Annual meeting, Aeronauti- 

cal Chamber of Commerce, New 

York City. 

Jan. 28-Feb. G6—National Aircraft 
Show, Chicago. 

Feb.—Northwest Aviation 
Council, Vancouver, B. C. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Planning 


Fresno Dedication 

Fresno, Calif., Nov. 1—Five 
sand persons attended the re-dedication 
yesterday of Chandler Municipal Air- 
port. A granite shaft was unveiled in 
memory of the late Senator and Mrs. 
W. F. Chandler, who donated the 
original airport site. Congressman B 
W. Gearhart of Fresno, gave the prin- 
cipal address. An air show followed 
the exercises. 


thou- 


S. F. Bonds Voted 

San Francisco, Nov. 3—Citizens of 
San Francisco voted 107,186 to 47,025 
in favor of the airport bond issue at 
the polls yesterday, removing the last 
barrier to the city’s building a super- 
airport second to none in the nation. 
The entire $2,850,000 fund, is to be 
used to reclaim 300 acres of tide-lands 
for an extension of the present landing 
field. Six thousand foot runways will 
be constructed, in addition to a com- 
plete seaplane base for trans-Pacific clip- 
pers. Seventeen hundred acres of city- 
owned land are also available for the 
project. Airport Manager B. M. 
“Mike” Doolin directed the campaign 
to put over the bond issue. 


Dayton Votes Down Levy 

Dayton, O., Nov. 3—The city of 
Dayton yesterday voted down an air- 
port levy 16,410 to 14,106 which would 
have provided tax funds for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of Dayton 
Airport. 


Calls Southwest Meeting 

Austin, Tex., Nov. 3—Gov. James 
V. Allred of Texas has called a meeting 
for Jan. 20-22 in Amarillo of repre- 
sentatives of southwestern states to con- 
sider aviation development. States to 
be included are Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, New Mexico and Arkan- 


Sas. 
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McCARRAN TO HOLD 
PARLEY ON PLANS 


Calls Airlines and Organizations to 
Office November 16 to Outline 
His Procedure 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
author of the McCarran-Lea Air Car- 
rier bill, has called a meeting in his 
office at 10 a. m. Nov. 16 of all air- 
line presidents, a group of prominent 
Senators, and representatives of numer- 
ous aviation organizations, to outline 
his plans for pushing the bill through 

Congress this winter. 

The meeting is considered one of 
the most important steps to be taken 
in the movement by Senator McCarran 
to obtain passage of the bill in both 
houses of Congress and its enactment 
into law. 

The Senator has sent invitations to 
every president of a domestic sched- 
uled airline, and to Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways. 

Invitations have also gone to Rep- 
resentative Clarence F. Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, who has introduced the bill in 
the House, and to Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee which re- 
ported the bill out favorably last ses- 
sion. Other Senators invited are: 
Robert F. Wagner, New York; Claude 
Pepper, Florida; Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., Massachusetts; Harry S. Truman, 
Missouri; William Gibbs McAdoo, 
California, Robert R. Reynolds, North 
Carolina, and Edwin C. Johnson, 
Colorado 

Representative 


Robert Crosser, of 


Ohio, who introduced the McCarran- 
Crosser safety bill into the House, has 
also been invited. 

Others invited are: Aeronautical 


C hambet of Commerce; U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Arthur S. Dudley, 


Western Aviation Planning Confer- 
ence; Fred B. Linton, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; Gill Robb Wilson 
National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials; John  F. Benton, 
National Association of Railroad and 


Utility Commissioners; National Aero- 
nautic Association; C. C, Thompson, 
executive assistant to the President, 
United Air Lines; William Green, 
president, American Federation of 
Labor; David Behncke, president, Air 
Line Pilots Association; Col. Edgar 
S. Gorrell, president Air Transport 
Association; Stanley T. Wallbank, 
Denver, Interstate Airways Committee; 
Col. C. ‘O. Sherrill, City Manager, 
Cincinnati, and W. P. Redding, Inter- 
Airways Committee. 

Senator McCarran has _ introduced 
air transport legislation for the past 
three years and is determined that the 
present McCarran-Lea bill be enacted 
into law. It is probable that an attempt 
will be made to bring it up for vote 
at the special sessior which opens Nov. 
15. The Senator has stated that the 
foreign air commerce provisions which 


State 


are in the present bill are to remain 
intact 
To Continue Service 
Miami, Oct. 31—James E. Yonge, 


president of Miami-Key West Airways, 
Inc., stated yesterday that the company 
had decision to abandon 
its passenger and express service. Po- 
tential increase in tourist trade and co- 
operation of private interests in Key 
West led to the decision to continue 
operation. Service will be maintained 
on a schedule of three round trips 
weekly until daily flights are demanded 
Planes will leave the Pan-American 
terminal every Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. The line is operated by 
Pan-Am. 


reversed its 
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Air Races, NASAO Meetings, Are 
Feature Miami Events Dee. 1-5 





Aviation Congress to Convene at Start of Winter 
Season With Heavy Program Slated for State 
Officials; Maneuvers to Draw 


There seems to be little doubt now 
that Florida will hold the attention of 
aviation during the latter part of No- 
vember and the early part of Decem- 
ber. Plans have been perfected for a 
series of important meetings to be held 
in conjunction with the tenth annual 
Miami All-American Air Maneuvers 
which will take place Dec. 2-5 at 
Miami's enlarged municipal airport. 

Activities in the state start on Nov. 
27 at Tampa with a southeastern states 
N. A. A. conference for three days, 
topped on Nov. 28 by the official dedi- 
cation of the new Peter O. Knight 
Airport, the combination international 
seaplane and landplane base constructed 
on Davis Island. The conference is ex- 
pected to draw many hundreds of avia- 
tion people from the southeastern states, 
as well as national figures for the 
dedication. 

For those who are flying, Orlando 
will get the center of attention on Nov. 
30, with receptions for air tours bound 
to Miami. 

On Dec. 1 the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials opens its 
three-day annual convention which 
promises to be the most important 
meeting in the association’s history. A 
full program has been prepared which 
will attract aviation personnel from as 
far away as the West Coast. 

The N. A. S. A. O. meetings will 
form a part of the First Florida Avia- 
tion Congress being held at the Miami 
Biltmore, Coral Gables. The Alligator 
Club, famous Florida organization for 
sportsmen pilots with members in all 
parts of the country, will have its meet- 
ings and ceremonies at this time, while 
the Ninety-Nines, the Sportsman Pilots 
Association, the Private Flyers Asso- 
ciation and the Florida Aviation Asso- 
ciation will all have meetings. 

Aviation Congress 

The Florida Aviation Congress will 
hold a preliminary meeting on Dec. 2 
and on Saturday morning, Dec. 4, will 
adopt a program for the ensuing year. 
The Ninety-Nines will meet for break- 
fast on Dec. 4. 

Special daily European Plan rates 
for the period are being made by the 
Miami Biltmore for aviation people. 
These are: single rooms, $3.50, $4 and 
$5; double rooms, $6, $7 and $8. Rates 
for meals will be lower than those 
usually given by the hotel, according 
to announcement by I. N. Parrish, the 
hotel’s convention manager. 

Howard C. Knotts, program chair- 
man for the N. A. S. A. O. has an- 
nounced that Reg V. Waters will held 
the local arrangements committee for 

the N. A.S.A.O. H. V. Whitney, state 
director of aviation for Florida, will 
head the host committee, Fred Sheriff, 
Montana’s aviation director, will head 
the resolutions committee, and other 
committee chairmen are: Dexter Mar- 
tin, aviation director of South Carolina, 
credentials; Howard Knotts, Spring- 
field, Ill., program; and Dr. Raymond 
R. Staub, of Portland, Ore., nominations 
committee. 

The state aviation program is: 

Dec. 1—10 a. m. 

Aviation Insurance and the State Re- 
sponsibility—Charles L. Morris, Con- 
necticut, presiding. 

The Airport, Operator, and Workmen’s 

Compensation—Richard Aldworth, 


manager, Newark Airport. 

Private Owner and Insurance—Paul 
Bauer, chairman, Massachusetts Aero- 
nautics Commission 

The Forces Which Can Lower Aviation 
Insurance Rates—Jerome Lederer, 
Aero Insurance Underwriters 

Aviation Insurance in Europe—David 
C. Beebe, president, U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters 

The State Aviation Commission and 
Insurance—Major William B. Smith, 
flight surgeon, Connecticut Aero- 
nautics Comm. 

Dec. 1—Luncheon 

The private Flyer and His Needs and 
Responsibilities—Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, Private Flyers Association 

Dec. 1—2:15 p. m. 

Promotion of Aviation by State Bodies 
—Dexter Martin, presiding 

Selling Aviation to the Nation—Harry 
Bruno, publicity counselor, New 
York City 

The Campaign in the Public Schools 
for Aviation—Col. Floyd E. Evans, 
State director of aeronautics, Michi- 
gan 

Some Comparisons in Taxation—Hainer 
Hinshaw, United Air Lines 

Constructive Publicity—J. Kirk Bald- 
win, chairman, Wyoming State Com- 
mission 

Dec. 2—10 a. m. 

The State Commission and Airport De- 
velopment—Col. D. O. Langstaff, 
presiding 

Economic and Administrative Angles 
of Airport Devdlopment—Corring- 
ton Gill, Assistant Administrator, 
WPA 

Engineering of Airports—Col. 
Sumpter Smith, WPA 

What Can the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce Tell You About Airports— 
Major A. B. McMullen, chief, air- 
port section, B. A. C. 

We Are Building Airports in Pennsyl- 
vania—Cammy Vinet, chief of aero- 
nautics, Pennsylvania 

Airports I Have Seen; Ideas they Have 
Used—Fred L. Smith, National Aero- 
nautics Association 

I Run an Airport—Chester A. Charles, 
——- DuPont Field, Wilmington, 
Del. 


W. 


Dec. 2—Luncheon 
The Story of Soaring—Richard DuPont, 
president, American Soaring Society 
Dec. 2—2:15 p. m. 
President’s Report—Gill Robb Wilson, 
director of aviation, New Jersey 
Where is the Law Heading—George 
Logan, legal counsel N. A. S. A. O., 
St. Louis 
Stag dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
Dec. 3—10 a.m. 

The Story and Status of Regulation— 
As Rountree, Alabama, presiding 
Radio and Traffic Control—David 
Little, Radio Corporation of America 
Aviation Promotion in New York— 
Max Pollett, New York State Avia- 

tion Association 

I Have Been Working on This for 
Ten Years—Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Di- 
rector, Bureau of Air Commerce 

Dec. 3—Luncheon 

Guest talks by Col. Edgar S$. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation; General Oscar Westover, 
Chief of the Army Air.Corps; C. H. 
Horner, Admiral Arthur B. Cook, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, 
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P. O. ON WHEELS 


Miami Makes Unique Arrange- 














ment for Air Mail 


Miami, Nov. 3—A post office on 
wheels is being used here by the U. S. 
Government to make possible better 
connections for south-bound air mail. 

A truck, equipped with sorting tables, 
stamping machine and rows of dis- 
tribution slots, meets Eastern Air Lines’ 
planes with mail from all over the 
country for the West Indies, South and 
Central America. 

En route to the International Pan 
American Airport, mail clerks and dis- 
patchers sort the mail and are nearly 
finished when the truck pulls up to the 
gangplank of the south-bound Clipper. 

Formerly some mail had missed con- 
nections because of the necessity of 
hauling it to the downtown post office 
for sorting and then hauling it out to 
the Clipper. 





and Major Lester D. Gardner, secre- 

tary, Institute of the Aeronautical 

Sciences 

Dec. 3—8 p. m. dinner 
Toastmaster—Casey Jones and Jimmy 

Doolittle 
Commerce on Wings—Juan T. Trippe, 

president, Pan American Airways 
It's Never Far Home—Gov. Harold G. 

Hoffman, New Jersey 
Teamwork Between the Federal and 

State Agencies—Col. J]. Monroe John- 

som, Assistant Secretary of Com- 

merce. : 

Gill Robb Wilson, state aviation di- 
rector for New Jersey, has been presi- 
dent during the past year. It is expected 
that Col. Floyd E. Evans, of Michigan, 
first vice-president, will move into the 
presidency as per past custom. 


PROMOTER ACCUSED 





Fails To Appear at Tacoma Plane 
Crash Inquest 

Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 30—A coroner’s 
jury, investigating four deaths in the 
crash here of a tri-motored Stinson 
barnstorming plane Oct. 23, yesterday 
accused the promoter, A. H. Walker of 
Kansas City, of criminal negligence for 
failure to testify and then refused to 
return a verdict. The jury stated that it 
wished to go on record as finding the 
testimony inadequate. Walker did not 
answer a subpoena to appear at the in- 
quest. 

The plane, formerly owned by East- 
ern Air Lines, crashed shortly after tak- 
ing off from Tacoma Airport. Four per- 
sons were killed and seven injured. The 
ship was starting a 50-cent-per-person 
sightseeing trip when it crashed. 


Pan Am Pilots to Sail 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 6—One of Se- 
attle’s old sailing vessels, the Margaret 
F. Sterling, has been sold to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways for use in giving the com- 
pany’s pilots training in “sailing before 
the mast.” The 2,000-ton wooden ship 
will also be used as a supply boat for 
Pan Am’s bases on trans-pacific routes. 


JR. C OF C ISSUES 
6-POINT PROGRA\V 





Urges Federal Financial Aid for Air. 
ports and Supports MecCarran- 
Lea Air Carrier Bill 
_ The aviation committee of the Uni 

States Junior Chamber of Comm 
has announced a six-point program 
which includes planks advocating oa. 
sage of the McCarran-Lea Air Cari er 
Bill and Federal participation financially 
in the development and maintenance of 
airports. 

_The program was announced by M 
Tilton Keefe, of Cheyenne, Wyo., chair. 
man of the national aviation commit. 
tee, following a meeting in St. Louis 
Oct. 21, 22 and 23. The program is 
a declaration of policy which Mr. Keefe 
states will be carried out “with com. 
plete energy” during the present \ 

It has been adopted by the board 
directors. ’ 

The six points in the program . 

_ 1. To advocate that gasoline 

for aviation purposes be exempted f; 
taxation except where the state deems 
it necessary to use the proceeds of such 
taxes exclusively for airport improve. 
ments and upkeep, and that this tax be 
as nominal as is economically sound 

2. To promote the modernization of 
existing air navigational facilities 
throughout the length of the civil air- 
ways and to advocate an appropriation 
(at the next session of Congress to be- 
come immediately available and to re- 
main available until expended) of a 
size such that funds and personnel wil! 
be made available to complete this work 
at the quickest moment consistent with 
reasonable efficiency. . 

3. To promote federal participation 
financially in surveying, developing, and 
maintaining airports of municipalities 
and other political subdivisions, in a 
way analogous to that in which the 
Federal Government has surveyed, de- 
veloped, and maintained harbors. 

4. To actively support Federal legis- 
lation such as the present McCarran- 
Lea Bill toward the end that civil avia- 
tion may be permitted to develop on a 
sound basis. 

_ 5. To study the needs of private fly- 
ing and to encourage its development 
by every legitimate means. 

6. To make available to the local 
organizations such information and 
recommendations that have proved safe 
and practicable for local activities in 
the promotion of aviation and includ- 
ing such activities for Juvenile Welfare. 








Personals 


Ross Knighton, Braniff Airways’ pilot 
and his bride, formerly Miss Edith 
Galyen, TWA hostess, recently returned 
from a fiying honeymoon to Mexico 
City. 

Bernadine Clark, daughter of Bert 
Clark, New York banker, and Carl G. 
Anderson, manager of the Palm 
Springs, Calif.. Aviation Club, were 
married recently at Palm Springs 

. G. Corben, pilot, was name 
manager of the Corpus Christi, Te: 
municipal airport Nov. 1. He succeeds 
Eddie Johnson, who resigned recent!y 

O. M. Nelson, pilot for United Air 
Lines, and Mildred Hahn, stewardess 
for the same line, were married Oct. 
26 in Seattle. 








Incorporated 





HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 41 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 


=F LEEFWINGS— 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Phone Bristol 867 
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EFINITE entrance of the U. S. 

Maritime Commission into the field 
of transoceanic aviation took place Nov. 
10 with the issuing by that commis- 
‘ n of a 126 page summary of its 
nomic survey of the American mer- 

t marine with three pages de- 
voted to aircraft. 
The summary was released to news- 
permen at a press conference in the 
fhce of Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman, 
on Nov. 8. The actual survey itself 
will be presented to Congress on Nov. 
15 and it is understood to contain some 
fifty pages of data pertaining to air- 















“The Maritime Commission recom- 
mends to Congress that “the responsi- 
bility for developing this new form of 
insport be lodged in the Maritime 
Commission.” The report is high in 
its praise for aircraft as an adjunct to 
the steam vessels of the merchant ma- 
rine, and was prepared under the di- 
rection of Grover Loening, aeronautical 
adviser to Mr. Kennedy. 

The report makes clear that there is 
no such thing as a monopoly of trans- 
ceanic flying and states that the “air 
rights” agreements negotiated between 
Pan American Airways and foreign gov- 
ernments will probably be supplanted 
by treaties...so that America’s for- 
eign air trade field will be properly 
t 



















ened to all of our citizens.” 





Summary 

The Commission's summary of its 
survey pertaining to aircraft and the 
merchant marine follows: 
“Transoceanic aviation looms as an 
portant competitor of express pas- 
senger vessels of the superliner type, 
as will be shown by a forthcoming re- 
of the Commission to Congress. 
Flying boats, carrying 40 to 50 pas- 
sengers, capable of crossing the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on a non-stop flight in 20 
hours, and with transportation costs 
under those of the superliners of today, 
appear to be a reality in the near 
future 

To determine the probable effect of 
transoceanic aircraft on shipping, a 
comparison has been made between the 
super ann, the flying boat and the 
dirigible—already developed or likely 
) be developed in the near future— 
n the basis of realiability and safety, 
comfort, costs, and traffic loads. Ex- 
cept for some possible loss of mail reve- 
nue, it is not believed that the flying 
boat will injure to any appreciable ex- 
tent the types of passenger vessels rec- 
mmended for the American Merchant 
Marine, which do not include super- 
liners. Aviation obviously will have 
effect so far as freight vessels are 
ncerned. 
“The reliability of aircraft, and their 
ability to maintain schedules, have be- 
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come increasingly impressive. The 
problem of safe transoceanic aviation is 
essentially one of range and size of 






craft. Actual design and construction 
techn on appear to offer in the im- 
mediate future several 120,000 pound 
fying ‘boats of 5,000 mile non-stop 
range, carrying 40 to 50 passengers at 
an average speed of 175 miles per hour. 
This non-stop range completely changes 
the possibilities of transoceanic flying, 
a weather hazards and delays are 
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greatly reduced. Instrument flying and 
radio are conquering fog, and thunder- 
storms have become ineffective common- 
places to fast aircraft. 


Strides Being Made 

“Comfort in the air is making enor- 
mous strides, with large flying boats 
rapidly approaching the remarkable 
smoothness of the dirigible. Both types 
are designed to be equipped with 
lounges, dining saloons and other fea- 
tures ample for the short period they 
are in use. 

“The cost of passenger transportation 
over the oceans is likely to be less on 
future aircraft than on_ superliners. 
This conclusion is arrived at by a com- 
parison of the costs of depreciation, fuel 
and crew for the superliner and both 
types of aircraft—the flying boat and 
the dirigible. Aircraft designs now 
available for immediate construction 
would enable a fleet of 18 flying boats, 
on a daily service of three planes a 
day, to offer the same total passenger 
capacity per year as a superliner, at a 
production cost for building the planes 
estimated at $18,000,000 against an 
American production cost of $50,000,- 
000 for the superliner. 

“Most astonishing is the power used 
per passenger crossing. In the total 
expenditure of power for the number 
of hours used is found an indication 
of the cost of machinery and hull and 
of operating personnel that is properly 
attributable to each passenger. The 
superliner requires four or five times 
as many horsepower hours per passen- 
ger as does the flying boat. 

Advantage to Aircraft 

“In comparing replacement costs, the 
superliner is depreciated on a straight 
20-year basis and the aircraft on a 5- 
year basis. Thus $50,000,000 invested 
in a superliner is tied un for many 
years after the vessel's speed suprem- 
acy has been lost and it is out of date, 
whereas new aircraft will be replaced 
at shorter intervals. The relatively low 
costs indicated for transoceanic flying 
are remarkable, as it is extremely rare 
in the history of transport development 
of any kind that the faster passenger 
service proves in its early stages to be 
the cheapest. 

“As a result of the frequency of 
schedules possible, the rapidity and con- 
venience of crossing the ocean in less 
than 24 hours, the low costs and the 
constantly increasing safety of flying 
boats, the reign of the superliner is 
being challenged. The 250,000-pound 
flying boat predicted by experts as 
realizable in less than 10 years would 
still further reduce the cost of carry- 
ing a passenger to Europe while carry- 
ing him there six times as fast as the 
superliner. 

“The traffic loads promised for air- 
craft over the oceans are large. The 
flying boat should obtain a substantial 
portion of the 8,000 pounds of mail 
per day which crosses the Atlantic as 
well as many of the travelers now using 
de luxe accommodations, to say nothing 
of the new business that is bound to 
be created by the faster service. It is 
significant that the British now intend 
to carry all first class Empire mail by 
air. Overnight air service to Europe 
would enable a New York business 


man to fly to London, spend three days 
there and fly home in the time neede 
to cross one way in a superliner. Diri- 
gibles on a two-and-one-half day serv- 
ice have already attracted capacity 
traffic. 

Adjunct to Fleets 

“The addition of aircraft to the 
fieets of shipping companies now seems 
to be justified. Just as sail gave way 
to steam, sc may the Pode hy give way 
to aircraft for fast express service. The 
ocean-going flying boat or dirigible is 
really another vessel—a much faster 
vessel and one that is likely to be 
cheaper to operate. Not to make use 
of this new kind of equipment may 
prove shortsighted to express shipping 
companies. 

“Special consideration of the dirigible 
shows it still may have a role in over- 
ocean air transportation with its more 
logical place, perhaps, in the 
non-stop routes, such as San Francisco 
to Tokio. It is more costly than the 
flying boat but offers great comfort and, 
with helium, reasonable safety. Its 
commanding non-stop, weather-avoiding 
ability, however, is being met by the 
flying boat. In comparing the two 
types it may be pointed out that there 
is little doubt as to the value of long- 
range flying boats as naval auxiliaries, 
which is not true with respect to diri- 
gibles. 

“There is a belief among shipping 
men that one American company has 
acquired a practical monopoly of trans- 
oceanic flying. This is by no means 
an established fact. Due to its being 
first in the field, this company was able 
to negotiate many “air rights’ agree- 
ments with foreign governments. These 
agreements, however, will probably be 
supplanted by treaties between our 
Government and the various foreign 
nations, so that America’s foreign air 
trade field will be properly opened to 
all of our citizens. 

“In view of the fact that aircraft 
have a definite place in overseas trade, 
and in view of the further fact that 
there is a close relationship between 
shipping and over-water flying, it is 
recommended that the responsibility 
for developing this new form of trans- 
port be lodged in the Maritime Com- 
mission.” 

Although the summary may be taken 
as a left-handed slap at dirigibles, it 
is understood that the report to be 
handed to Congress gives the dirigible 
every consideration and definitely places 
it “in the running” for transoceanic 


longer 








travel. 
Mooney First Pilot 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 30—A. S. 
Mooney was recently appointed first 


pilot on the Salt Lake City to Great 
Falls division of Western Air Express. 
Mooney organized the Butte Aircraft 
Flying School in 1926 and has been 
connected with National Parks Airways 
as co-pilot since 1932 


WAE Opens Office 
Helena, Mont., Oct. 6—Western Air 
Express yesterday formally opened its 
new office in the Placer Hotel here. 
Bruce R. Adams, manager of Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company here is the 
WAE agent. 
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Maritime Commission Bids for Foreign Air Commerce Control, Denies 
Existence of Monopoly and Hails Aircraft as Future Adjunct 
of Merchant Marine 





63,000-Pound Martin 
Boat to be Launched 


The 63,000-pound 
structed for the Soviet 


clipper con- 
Government, 


by the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore, is to be officially launched 
sometime around Nov. 15, according 
to reports as this issue went to press. 
It will be one of the major events in 
American aviation, for the clipper is 


11,000 pounds heavier in gross weight 


than the China Clipper and her two 
sister ships, and is the largest airplane 
of its kind ever constructed in this 
country 


With a wing span of 157 feet, twen- 
ty-seven feet more than the wing span 
of the China Clipper, and almost as 
long as the wing spans of the Boeing 
clippers now being constructed at 
Seattle, the new Martin Ocean Trans- 
port is designed to carry a payload of 
7,500 pounds at a speed of 145 miles 
per hour from New York to London 
in -Slightly under twenty-four hours 
with a one-thousand gile flying re- 
serve. The distance between New York 
and London is about 3,500 miles. An- 
other report states that the clipper can 
carry a 10,000 pound pay load well 
over 4,000 miles with reserve 
flying time. 

The clipper ordered by the 
Amtorg Trading Corp., agents for the 
Soviet Government. Numerous Soviet 
and U. S. officials are expected to the 
launching and flight tests. Ground 
tests have been in progress for several 
wecks. 


safe 


was 


Whitney Leases Office 

New York, Oct. 283—O. J. Whitney, 
Inc., distributor of airplanes and aero- 
nautical equipment and operator of an 
airplane charter service, has leased 
space for its first Manhattan office at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. The company transferred its oper- 
ations Oct. 1 from North Beach Air- 
port to Floyd Bennett Airport, North 
Beach being closed during the $15,- 
000,000 enlargement program. 











Aviation Insurance 
Sales 
141 W. JACKSON, CHICAGO 


Is an insurance brokerage firm, 
owned by air line personnel, writing 
a general line of insurance for air 
line personnel, and it keeps in 
close touch with its customers at 
all times Truly insurance ad- 
visors with one thought in mind 
“Do a good job.” 


Whit. Milner 


Pete Bowles 
Bill Lloyd 


No matter where you live we have 
customers right in your neighbor- 
hood. 
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Crowley Politicking in Texas 


While Decisions Sit On Desk 





Absence from Office Costs Airlines Big Money 
Cooling Their Heels; Everybody Waits While 
He Campaigns; May be Investigated 


At least part of the air transport 
industry is finding Judge Karl A. Crow- 
ley’s excursions to Texas exceedingly 
costly on a dollar-and-cents basis. Judge 
Crowley is Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department in Washington. He is also 
planning to run for Governor of Texas. 
He has been absent from his Washing- 
ton office most of the time recently. 

While he has been sounding out the 
political situation in Texas, several air 
transport companies have been cooling 
their heels waiting for decisions on 
three important cases which have been 
kicking around the P. O. for some time. 

One operator says the delay has cost 
him $50,000 so far, while other lines 
can count their costs high above that. 

The three cases which have not been 
decided are: 

1. Petition of Northwest Airlines 
to operate from Spokane to Portland, 
Ore. This case was heard so long ago 
that not even Mr. Crowley's assistant, 
Mr. William O’Brien, could remember 
off-hand when it was heard, or even 
what month it was heard. It’s more or 
less lying in the graveyard of P. O. 
decisions. 

2. The second leasing agreement be- 
tween United Air Lines and Western 
Air Express was handed to Mr. Crow- 
ley shortly after he had disapproved of 
the original agreement in a decision 
handed down on Aug. 28. The P. O. 
doesn’t remember “just what date” the 
second agreement was received, but it 
has been hanging around for some time, 
say a couple of months, without action. 
Meanwhile United’s and Western Air’s 
plans are held in abeyance pending de- 
cision as to whether through sleeper 
service can be operated from New York 
and Chicago to Los Angeles via Salt 
Lake City. 

3. The Boulder City case of TWA, 
protested by Western Air Express, was 
heard Sept. 27 and 28 and Oct. 4 by 
Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, because Mr. Crowley 
was in Texas. TWA wants to stop at 
Boulder City on both its San Francisco 
and Los Angeles routes and Western 
Air protested that this stop would be a 
violation of the Air Mail Act of 1934. 
The delay in obtaining a decision has 
been costly to both lines, and also to 
G. E. Ruckstell, president of Grand 
Canyon Airlines, whose entire plans are 
held up pending the decision. It is 
known that Mr. Crowley's assistants 
finished their job on the case quite 
some time ago. At first the delay was 
attributed to Mr. Crowley's absence, 
but the case has gotten so hot politi- 
cally in the meantime that it has be- 
come a major issue in the Post Office 
Department with Mr. Farley taking a 
hand. 


It is conceivable that if aviation 
matters get exciting in Congress, Mr. 
Crowley will be asked whether he has 
traveled to Texas at government ex- 
pense. His last visit lasted ten days 
and it wasn’t the first one that month. 


It is known that leading Democratic 
Congressmen and Senators have pro- 
tested to Postmaster General Farley 
about Mr. Crowley’s arbitrary actions 
on air mail cases, which may be the 
cause of Mr. Farley's order to Crowley 
that everything affecting airmail must 





come to “The Chief's” desk before re- 
leasing it to the public. 

It would be a conservative estimate 
indeed, in the opinion of several air- 
line operators, if the delay in reaching 
decisions on these three cases did not 
go well over a quarter of a million 
dollars in costs to the airlines involved. 

“Mr. Crowley has always taken the 
position that he is fighting monopolies 
and befriending the little operator,” one 
executive said, “and yet invariably the 
ones he has hurt are the little fellows. 
Take G. E. Ruckstell, of Grand Can- 
yon Airlines, as a good example. Ruck- 
stell has practically decided to quit 
aviation altogether because of the dilly- 
dallying, the indolence and the inter- 
ferences from Washington. He has 
spent seven years and $250,000 in try- 
ing to build up his air service, and in- 
stead of getting help from Washington 
all he gets is costly expense of running 
down here every few weeks and never 
knowing where he stands. 

“Mr. Crowley is spending his time 
in Texas trying to run for Governor, 
while those trying to remain in business 
have to just sit and wait. Some life.” 


Aviation for November 
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SCHROEDER MADE V. P. 


United Air Lines Elects Operations 
Manager November 2 

Election of Major R. W. Schroeder 

as vice-president in charge of opera- 

tions of 


United Air Lines was an- 
nounced Nov. 2 
by W. A. Patter- 
son, UAL presi- 
dent, following 
action by the 
board of directors. 
Major Schroeder 
resigned from the 
Bureau of Air 
Commerce early 
in the summer to 
become manager 
of operations for 
the line. 

Schroeder has been in aviation since 
1912 when he was barnstorming. At 
the entrance of America into the World 
War he joined the Army Air Corps and 
was assigned to the engineering divi- 
sion at Dayton. Following the war he 
made the initial studies on stratosphere 
flying for the Air Corps, then devoted 
five years to the field of aviation in- 
surance. In 1925 he joined the aero- 
nautical division of the Ford Motor 
Company as superintendent of the Ford 
Airline when the tri-motored Ford es- 
tablished a new standard in airline 
equipment. In 1933 he was appointed 
chief of airline inspection for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and when the 
reorganization took place in March, 
1937, he was appointed assistant direc- 
tor. 


Three-Week WPA Airport Tour Ends, 
Officials to Confer on Federal Aid 


The country-wide tour of airports 
under the sponsorship of Corrington 
Gill, Assistant Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, ended 
in Washington Saturday morning, Nov. 
6, after three weeks of visiting major 
airports in every part of the country 
except Atlantic seaboard. The trip was 
made in an Army Air Corps Douglas 


transport. 
On the trip for the entire time were 
Col. W. Sumpter Smith, _ principal 


aeronautical engineer of WPA; Major 
A. B. McMullen, chief of the airport 
section of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce; Gill Bob Wilson, state avia- 
tion director of New Jersey and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials; Fred L. Smith, 
executive assistant to the president, 
National Aeronautic Association, and 
Major Lotha Smith, of the Army Air 
Corps. 

Mr. Gill was forced to leave the 
tour at Salt Lake City because of an 
attack of laryngitis, but rejoined the 
party in San Francisco, Major Lester 
D. Gardner, secretary of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, was on 
the tour until the last four days when 
he left to attend some meetings in 
New York. A number of state aviation 
officials, including Col. Floyd E. 
Evans of Michigan and Fred Sheriff 
of Montana, were on part of the tour. 

On their return, both Mr. Gill and 
Major McMullen said they were highly 
impressed by the deep interest of local 
public and civic officials in the air- 
port problem. Both told of the needs 
for a continuance of airport construc- 
tion on a national basis and the need 
for Federal aid to local communities 
unable to carry the burden themselves. 

As a result of the trip, both men 
said, the Dallas City Council voted 
a $50,000 appropriation for the air- 
port, and the county supervisors at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., voted additional 


land for the airport. Both men said 
the visit at San Francisco undoubtedly 
aided in passage of that city’s $2,250,- 
000 bond issue at the polls Nov. 2. 

Conferences are to be held by offi- 
cials who went on the tour to map 
out a national program for airports. 
It is expected that Representative John 
D. Dingell, of Michigan, author of 
the Dingell Bill authorizing Federal 
aid for airport construction, will sit 
in on the conferences. A complete re- 
port is to be made later. 


Strings off, ATA is 
Now for McCarran Bill 


Much to the surprise of some airlines 
who evidently were unaware of the 
situation, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and its president, Dr. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, are now for the first time 
solidly behind the McCarran-Lea Air 
Carrier bill which would place the air- 
lines under 1.C.C. regulation. 

“All the strings have been pulled off 
Dr. Gorrell,” one airline executive said 
following the annual meeting of the 
operators at White Sulphur Springs. 
“We are now going out solidly for the 
bill. Last session some of the lines held 
the Col. down and he didn’t have a 
free hand.” 

The Doctor also confirmed the fact 
that “the strings are off.” This was 
also confirmed from two other airline 
sources, 

All of which apparently was a sur- 
prise to at least several airlines who 
had thought the operators were 100% 
for the bill and had been working hard 
for its passage. 

“Yes, I've heard the strings are off,” 
one airline man said. “But that’s a 
helluva note. It’s the first time we knew 
there were any strings holding down 


the ATA and Dr. Gorrell.” 





1937 


INT’L AIR RACE 


PLANS AT OAKLAND 





Seek $30,000 Prize Money for 1938 
Races; Earle Wright Acting 
Chairman 
Oakland, Calif., Nov. 1—Plans 
being discussed for the holding of in. 
ternational air races at Oakland Airport 
in 1938, according to announcement by 
Earle Wright, president of the Inter. 
national Air Race Association, Inc. 
with offices at the Lake Merritt Hotel 

in Oakland. 

It is expected that a minimum 
$30,000 in prize money will be avail. 
able. Permanent officers are to be 
elected shortly. The Board of G 
nors is composed of the following 

Earle Wright, acting chairman, \ 
president of R. G. Hamilton & Co.: 
Brig. Gen. William E. Gillmore 
George A. Koch, general manager, 
Paramount Hotels Corp.; R. U. S$ 
John, president, Alameda Chambe: 
Commerce; George D. Smith, general 
manager, Mark Hopkins and Fairmont 
Hotels; Major E. E. Mouton, Beech- 
craft distributor, and J. N. Knowles, 
B. M. Thompson Insurance Co. 

On the board of directors are: George 
J. Hatfield, Lt. Gov. of Calif.; T. Lee, 
Jr., general manager, Boeing Sch 
B. M. Doolin, manager, San Francisco 
Airport; A. Brooks Berlin, vice-presi- 
dent, Exchange Clubs of Calif.; W. H 
Adams, Calif. State Chamber of Com 
merce; L. B. Daniels, president, Secley 
& Co.; Emory B. Bronte, chairman 
tion committee, S. F. C. of C.; ¢ 
Clarence M. Young, manager, Pacific 
division, Pan American Airways; Emory 
Stone, manager, Berkeley C. of C.: R 
H. Wellington, chairman, aeronautics 
committee, S. F. Junior C. of C.; Steve 





Stimpson, district traffic manager, 
United Air Lines; John F. Turner, 
director, Oakland Junior C. of C.; 


Warren Burke, district traffic manager, 
TWA; A. S. Kozman, general 
ager, Cooks Oil Co.; Samuel Metzger 
Stearman Hammond Aircraft Co. 


Chicago and Southern 
Sets Unusual Record 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines is 
patting itself on the back for what it 
considers an exceptional record. Accord 
ing to Lyle A. Brookover, general sales 
manager, on Oct. 28, Flight No. 2 
“The Acadian,” flew a total of ‘ 
passenger miles, or 100% load cap 
for the entire run. 

The ship left New Orleans at 9:27 
a.m. with ten passengers including 
seven for Chicago, two for Memp! 
and one for Jackson, leaving on 
New Orleans waiting list three Chicag 
passengers, two for Memphis, two f 
St. Louis and one for Jackson. 

When the one Jackson passenger 
disembarked his place was taken by 
another bound for Memphis. When t 
three Memphis passengers were replaced 
by two bound for Chicago and one for 
St. Louis, five were left there on the 
waiting list. At St. Louis two 
sengers left the ship and were replaced 
by two others for Chicago with several 
left on the waiting list. What's more 
Brookover says, they were all revenue 
passengers. 


New Endurance Record 


Tyler, ‘Tex.,' Nov. 6—Russ Fine- 
frock and Howard Naylor, 17 
aviators, yesterday established a new 


endurance record for light planes. 
They stayed in the air 36 hours 

18 minutes, breaking the former 1 

of 34 hours, 24 minutes. 
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DEED CLEARED FOR 
ALAMEDA AIR BASE 


$100.000 Paid to Curtiss-Wright by 

Citizens; $15,000,000 Naval Project 

to Start 

Oakland, Calif., Nov. 1—The City 
Council of Alameda has succeeded in 
raising $100,000 from business firms in 
the San Francisco Bay region to pay the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. for its lease on 
Alameda Airport, thus paving the way 
for Navy Department expenditures of 
about $15,000,000 for a huge naval base 
here. The work is to start in December. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corp. has held 

lease on a portion of the air base 
for a number of years. The Navy 
ld not start work on the base until 
the deed for the whole site was turned 
ver to the government. Curtiss-Wright 
demanded $100,000, and through the 
efforts of E. B. Field, civic leader, the 
money was raised during a two-months’ 
campaign to secure cancellation. 

About 600 acres of land will be 
mped out. Three seaplane ramps, 
two seaplane hangars, three landplane 
runways and seven landplane hangars 
will be built at a cost of $2,500,000. 
In addition there will be slips and a 
pier for aircraft carriers. Buildings will 
cost $5,257,000, while several more 
elec- 
water and 











million will go for repair shops, 


distribution system, 
ing and a railroad system. The 
whole site covers over 2,000 acres. One 
million dollars has been appropriated 
for the first year’s construction. The 
project is expected to require four 
years for completion. 





TWA ISSUES BOOK 


Photographs Tell Story of Santa Fe 
Ranch Party 

For the benefit of the approximately 

ne hundred guests at its ranch party 

held near Santa Fe, N. M., in Sep- 
tember, TWA has published a booklet 

f photographs of those who were 

present. Photos show airline officials, 
Congressmen and other guests riding 
steers and horses, fishing, watching a 

and otherwise enjoying them- 
lves. The party was held on the 
Forked Lightning Ranch. 

In the introduction, Jack Frye, presi- 
of TWA, states that the three 
affair “was a pleasant finale to 

forts which made certain that your 
and community was provided with 

short, fast airline service to San 

Francisco. Many of the guests were 

m the west. 

Among those present 

handler, Los Angeles; 

asserly, San Francisco, Congressman 
ck Nichols, Oklahoma: Tom Braniff. 
lent of Braniff Airways; O. M. 
Mosier, vice president of Braniff ; 
Dodge, of Philadelphia; Mike 

of San Francisco; Dennis Cha- 

Jr.. Albuquerque, LaMotte T. 
New York; Jesse C. Colman, 

san Francisco; Tom Cotten, Amarillo; 
Congressman J. B. Daly, Philadelphia; 
Lorenz Iverson, Pittsburgh; and Bob 
‘ix, of Continental Air Lines. Almost 


nN 


all of TWA's top officials were present. 


were Norman 
Michael C. 


Hughes Testing 

Los Angeles, Oct. 21—Howard 
Hughes, holder of the world’s landplane 
speed record, has been testing his new 
Sikorsky S-43 for a week over L. A., 
following a flight from New York. He 
plans a round-the-world flight next 
year, The twin-engined amphibian is 
being hangared in a corner of TWA's 
mn juarters at Burbank. All seats in 
he plane have been removed and re- 
placed by gasoline tanks. 


Aviation 


for 
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Johnson Having His Press Troubles, 
Newsmen Don’t Like His Barking 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson is having 
his newspaper troubles. As Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and former well 
known highway contractor in South 
Carolina, he has, according to news- 
papermen, antagonized them to the ex- 
tent that they have formed an informal 
“anti-Johnson”’ club. 

Most government executives have 
learned to handle their press relations 
discreetly. Col. Johnson, unfortunately, 
sometimes lets his temper get the better 
of him and at Secretary Roper’s press 
conference on Oct. 27 he not only let 
himself get irked by searching questions 
of newspapermen, but barked at them 
in traditional style. 

Result is that newspapermen cover- 
ing the Department and aviation in 
particular have decided to “gang up” 
on Johnson. For some time he has been 
called Rowboat,” Motorboat” and 
Sailboat,” but now some newspaper- 
men are calling him “Tailskid’ and 
“Groundloop.” As one Commerce of- 
ficial said after the press conference, 
“It’s too bad that Johnson handles his 
relationships with mewspapermen so 
poorly. But you can’t tell him any- 
thing.” 

The press conference where the fire- 
works took place was one held shortly 
after United’s crash in Utah. Johnson 
was asked about the aeronautical quali- 
fications of Miller C. Foster, former 
South Carolina judge who is Johnson's 
assistant, and whom Johnson had ap- 


pointed to head the accident board 
Utah. 

According to the Washington Herald, 
Johnson was “visibly irked’ at the in- 
terrogations and snapped: 

‘Judge Foster was appointed to the 
board with full approval of Fred Fagg, 
head of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
and Secretary of Commerce Roper and 
myself. He has all the technical 
ance he needs. While he is not a 
technical man, his chief qualification 
is his knowledge of procedure in the 
conduct of investigations.” 

“Has he ever done any 
Johnson was asked. 

“Well,” Johnson responded, “he did 
make a flight down to Cristobal last 
year.” 

Presumably the newspapermen asked 
questions about Foster when it was 
known previously that he had taken a 
train from Chicago to Salt Lake City, 
delaying the hearing two days. 

According to dispatches in Salt Lake 
newspapers, Judge Foster's questions at 
the hearings would hardly do credit to 
anyone connected with aviation. 

It usually happens in Washington 
that getting on the wrong side of news- 
papermen leads eventually to situations 
where resignation is a nice way out, but 
it is known that Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, also from South Carolina, has 
no intention of firing his assistant and 
that as long as Roper is in the saddle, 
So 18 Johnson. 


assist- 


flying ?”’ 


What Do Private Flyers Want?, Asks 
Britisher; Yes, What DO They Want? 


Until a large number of private 
flyers are ready to want the same thing 
at the same time, little can be done 
about increased sport and pleasure fly- 
ing, in the opinion of “The Indicator,” 
writing his weekly page of comment 
in the October 21 issue of Flight, the 
British aeronautical magazine. 

“Since the number of private owners 
does not appear to be increasing and 

large proportion of these owners are 
already flying machines which are no 
longer being manufactured, this re- 
building process may be a solution to 
our problems,” he says in referring to 
the large numbers of re-built planes 
being flown in England today. 

“Not that I seriously suggest that 
in a few years’ time there will actually 
be no private-owner types to be bought 
but the tendency is certainly towards 
a reduction in their numbers. The 
market is so ridicuously small that one 
cannot blame manufacturers for losing 
their interest and concentrating on mili- 
tary or transport machines. They can't 
live on air and many of our light air- 
planes have sold at a loss (or at least 
with precious little profit) during the 
last few years. 

“If only we all wanted the same 
sort of thing it would not be so bad, 
but a manufacturer produces what he 
imagines to be a good healthy compro- 
mise by way of taking what there is of 
a market and two-thirds of his pros- 
pective customers sniff and mumble 
something about ‘three years out of 
date’ or ‘thing should never have been 
produced.’ 

“What in heaven’s name do we 
want, anyway? We just don’t know. 
Oh, yes, we want a machine which is 
fully equipped at $1,500, demands no 
maintenance, has a cruising speed of 
150 m. p. h., takes anything in the way 
of careless handling, is as comfortable 


lands 
Well, 


and roomy as a small car, and 
at not more than 50 m. p. h. 
if a thousand pilots rushed forward 
with their deposits such a machine 
could probably be produced at the price 
right now. The trouble is that they 
don’t rush forward and no manufacturer 
would dare to take the risk of laying 
down a thousand ‘ait There is 
no aerodynamic or technical difficulty 
about making a machine with features 
and performance figures which closely 
approximate to those given 

“Until people are ready to want the 
same thing at the same time, little can 
be done about it, and until an ex- 
tremely attractive standard type is pro- 
duced and demonstrated (at a cost of 
$75,000) people will not be ready to 
want it.” 

Referring to recurring statements in 
newspapers that there are thousands of 
young people in England who want. to 
fly, the writer adds: “Personally, I al- 
doubt the avid enthusiasm of the 
reading non-flyer He 
would really rather fly from the arm- 
chair—from which the majority of us 
also prefer to do our traveling in 
foreign parts, while complainine bitterly 
of the drabness of their lives.” 


cars.” 


ways 
voraciously 


U AL Phila. Office 

Philadelphia, Nov. 3—United Air 
Lines recently opened an office here at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 203 South Broad 
Street Modernistic in design, decora- 
tions and furnishings for the new office 
were handled by Fernand Aubry, inter- 
nationally known architect who has 
been retained by United for the open- 
ing of similar offices in principal cities 
throughout the country. The office here 
will be equipped to handle air trans- 
portation to any part of the world, ac- 
cording to M. P. Bickley, district traffic 
manager for United here. 
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“has signed its fifth 


ARMY ORDERS 20 
STEARMAN PLANES 


$122,229 Order for Primary Trainers 
Supplements Previous Contract 
For Same Type 

Wichita, Kansas, Nov. 3—The War 
Department recently announced the 
purchase from the Stearman Aircraft 
Company of an additional order of 20 
PT-13A primary trainers and spare 
parts, amounting in all to $122,229.20. 
The planes will be used for instruction 
of new pilots in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps 

The new contract is in the form of 
a change order increasing the fleet of 
PT-13A’s now in production. The 
last units of the original order will be 
completed in February and the addi- 
tional planes are scheduled for delivery 
before the end of April, 1938. Twenty- 
six ships of the same type were de- 
livered to the Army in 1936. 

The PT-13A is a two-place biplane, 
powered by a 220-horsepower Lycom- 
ing R-680-7 engine It has a maxi- 
mum speed of 125 miles per hour, 
cruising speed of 105, cruising range 
with full load of more than 400 miles 
and cruising endurance of four hours. 
With a full load it will climb to 10,- 
000 feet in 18 minutes. 

Other users of Stearmans are the 
U. S. Navy, the Argentine Naval Avia- 
tion Service and the Brazilian Army 
Air Corps. 


Braniff Signs With 
Airline Mechanics 


the Air Line Mechanics Association 
agreement with arlr- 
line operators. The latest is with 
Braniff Airways, by which mechanics 
on that line receive an average wage 
increase of 18.3% or $23.31 for ally 
A two weeks’ vacation each year“with 
pay is a feature of the Four 
brackets are instituted chief, 
senior mechanic, mechanic, and junior 
mechanic. Employees at the base sta- 
tion are be paid on an hourly basis 
while all mechanics at stations 
remain on the monthly salary Over- 
time is at the rate of time and one- 
half in excess of eight hours per day. 
ALMA negotiations with Eastern Air 
Lines is held up pending a decision by 
the National Mediation Board as to 
who has the majority of mechanics on 
the line, the ALMA or the Eastern 
Air Line Emp Association 
Negotiations Western Air Ex- 
press are ay at a standstill awaiting 
the decision of the Mediation Board to 
break the de ‘dlock now exists 
over the discussion of the pay scale for 
the mechanics classification The 


kked Oct. 12. 
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with 
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Board's services were Invi 


FULLER APPOINTED 


39 SF. 
Committee 

San Francisco, Oct. 20—Frank W. 
Fuller, Jr., 1937 Bendix Trophy win- 
ner, has been appointed to head the 
aviation committee for the 1939 Golden 
Gate Exposition 

Plans for an elaborate air show, with 
the possibility of holding o national 
here in 1939, are being dis- 


Bendix Winner Heads 


Expo- 


sition Aviation 


air races 
cussed. 

A partial list of the 
mittee members includes Gen. William 
E. Gillmore, director of the Exposi- 
tion’s governmental participating de- 
partment, secretary; Emory Wishon, 
W. P. F. Brawner, Ted Huggins and 
Arthur Conover. 


aviation com- 
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TWA Again Tries Fare Cutting; 
American and United Stand Pat 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
announced reduction of excursion round 
trip fares Nov. 4. The reduced fares 
went into effect Nov. 8. American and 
United announced they would not par- 
ticipate in the fare cuts. 

TWA’s fares represent a discount of 
25% from regular one-way fares. The 
round trip winter excursion tickets will 
be good on the going journey of either 
Saturday or Monday, and on the re- 
turn may be used any day up to and 
including the fifteenth day from date 
of starting the journey. 

In most cases the discounts bring 
TWA fares below ‘round trip railroad 
fares plus sleeper. 

Last winter TWA reduced fares 15% 
but its business did not reflect any 
improvement, at least not enough to 
trace directly to the cut rates. In Oc- 
tober, 1936, TWA’s business was 15.9% 
of total airline business. This increased 
to 19.9% in November and 20.2% in 
December, but dropped back to 18.7% 
in January, 16.5% in February, and 
15% in May. In May of this year 
TWA raised its rates to conform with 
the remainder of the industry, which 
effected a general reduction but not as 
severe a reduction as TWA had effected. 


Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-president 


—sales, of American Airlines, said ““The 
continued increase in operating costs 
which have resulted in the present up- 
ward trend in rates charged by rail and 
steamship companies are likewise affect- 
ing us and our present fares will be 
maintained.” 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, said: “With railroad and 
steamship lines increasing fares, the 
present higher operating costs which 
likewise are faced on all air lines and 
in view of the general rate reduction 
which United and other coast-to-coast 
air lines put in some months ago, our 
company does not see how the public 
can expect air lines to reduce fares 
while other forms of transportation are 
increasing them. 

“Last winter United successfully 
competed against reduced fares. On 
May 1 of this year there was a general 
reduction of fares over the country in 
which United participated. This re- 
duced the difference existing between 
air and rail travel to a point at which 
we think the public is willing and 
expects to pay for the advantage which 
air transportation offers, particularly in 
speed, and in view of millions ex- 
pended by the air lines during the past 
year for improved schedule and operat- 
ing facilities.” 





WAE Cuts Service and 
Idaho Mayor Squawks 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, Oct. 16—Mayor 
Chase A. Clark protested today the 
curtailment of service to morning flights 
only by Western Air Express, saying 
the company had taken the action with- 
out communicating with him or mem- 
bers of the city council. 

“They have had this airport and all 
service donated to them by the city,”” the 
mayor said. ‘They have not paid a 
cent for its use and they have certainly 
acted very unfairly in the matter.” 

The mayor said the company reduced 
service on the contention that the city 
had not completed reqnired improve- 
ments at the airport. 

“The city airport has been quite a 
problem for the council and myself,” 
he said. “However, we have tried hard 
to meet all demands made upon us by 
the air service. About June 1 they 
advised us of the things that had to be 
done or they were going to cut Idaho 
Falls off the air service. We had 
$3340 in our airport budget to carry 
the city’s end. In order to meet de- 
mands, we expended this and an addi- 
tional $1417. We understood every- 
thing was satisfactory.” 

WAE cut off one stop each way 
Tuesday, Oct. 12. 


Vancouver Work Pushed 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 10—Airport 
Manager William Templeton is push- 
ing construction work at Vancouver's 
new super-airport at Sea Island. The 
main runway will be 4,000 feet long, 
with a landing area of grass almost as 
large again as the original field. Two 
more 4,000-foot runways are planned. 

The field has excellent approaches. 


Popp Approves Site 

Santa Clara, Calif., Nov. 1—Earl C. 
Popp, regional supervisor of airports 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce, has 
approved Laurelwood Farm, now owned 
by the city, as the site for a municipal 
airport. A civic drive is now under- 
way to construct the airport, which 
would be equipped with hangars and 
paved runways. 


Seaplane Fellowship 
Announced by N.Y.U. 


New York, Nov. 6—New York 
University yesterday announced the 
creation of the Richard F. Hoyt Mem- 
orial Seaplane Fellowship in the 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. 

Richard F. Hoyt, a partner in the 
firm of Hayden Stone and Company, 
occupied a key position in the aircraft 
production of the War Department 
and earned a reputation as one of the 
best known amateur pilots in the 
country. He owned his own seaplanes 
and commuted from his Long Island 
home to the foot of Wall Street. At 
one time he was chairman of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Mr. Hoyt died March 
7, 1935. 

The $3,600 award, which will be 
made annually to a graduate in aero- 
nautics of a recognized university or 
technical school in the United States, 
carries a grant of $500 cash and tuition 
remission per year. It will be awarded 
annually starting in 1938. The reci- 
pient will be expected to concentrate 
on seaplane research as much as pos- 
sible. 

The organizing committee for the 
Fellowship was composed of Earl D. 
Osborn, president, Edo Aircraft Corp.; 
Guy W. Vaughan, president, Curtiss 
Wright Corp.; O. E. McDonnell, of 
G. M-P Murphy Co., and Beauregard 
Sweeney, of Cox and Stevens Aircraft 
Corp. re 
2d Winnipeg Trip 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 3—A second 
round trip airmail, passenger and ex- 
press service between Winnipeg and 
Fargo was placed in operation last 
month by Northwest Airlines, Inc. At 
Fargo the plane connects with services 
to the Pacific Coast and to Minneapolis 
and Chicago. The new schedule pro- 
vides for departure from Fargo at 
7:05 a. m., arriving at Winnipeg at 
8:40 a. m., leaving Winnipeg at 4:00 
p. m., arriving at Fargo, 5:40 p. m. In 
addition, the plane which formerly left 
Winnipeg at 3:00 p. m. now leaves at 
2:00 p. m., with correspondingly 
earlier arrivals at Fargo, Minneapolis 
and Chicago. 
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While in Miami 
attending the 


10th Annual 


MIAMI ALL AMERICAN 
AIR MANEUVERS 


December 2d to 5th 





OR THE 


Convention of 


STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 
December lst to 3d 





OR THE 


FLORIDA AVIATION 
CONGRESS 


December 2d to 4th 
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E. E. ALDRIN HEADS 
N. Y. LEGION POST 





Hawks, Welch, Taylor and Lamb Are 
Vice-Commanders of Famous Air 
Service Unit 


New York, Oct. 26—The first Fall 
meeting of Air Service Post 501, 
American Legion was held here last 
E. E. Aldrin, head of the avia- 
Standard Oil 


was elected 


night. 

n division of the 
D-velopment Company 
Commander. 

Four vice-Commanders were elected 
as follows: First, Frank M. Hawks, 
speed pilot; Second, Howard S. Welch, 
vice-president of Bendix Aviation Ex- 
port Corp.; Third, E. L. “Swanee” 
Tavlor, associate editor of Popular 
Aviation magazine, and Fourth, Colonel 
Dean Ivan Lamb. 

Other officers elected were: Adjutant, 


E. R. West; Finance Officer, Alfred 
M. E. Hall; Chaplain, Dr. Joseph 
O'Donnell; Service Officer, Lawrence 
E. Orlando; Sergeant-at-Arms, Frank 


K. Hummel; Historian, James Warner 
Bellah, noted author, and Post Sur- 
geon, Dr. Arthur Laroe. 

The executive 
larged and, in 
oficers, the following pilots 
pointed to serve: Kenneth P. Behr, 
manager of Floyd Bennett Airport; 
Brig. Gen. Gerald C. Brant, command- 
ing officer, second wing, GHQ, Air 
Force; Harry A. Bruno, past Post Com- 
mander, 1935 and 1936; Thomas S. 
Buchanan, president of Buchanan and 
George F. Chapline, vice-presi- 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp.; 

st. James G. Haizlip, former holder 
of the Bendix transcontinental record; 
Colonel Temple Joyce, vice-president 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp.; Col- 
nel J. Carroll Cone, manager, North 
American division, Pan American Air- 
ways: Colonel Charles W. Kerwood, 
past Post Commander, 1937; Frederick 
E. King, attorney; William J. Mc- 
Gough, Raymond B. Quick, U. S. Avia- 
ion Underwriters; Sloan Taylor, avia- 

n editor, Daily News, and Eugene 
E. Wilson, vice-president of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

The following were elected to the 
Entertainment and Distinguished Guest 
mittee: John S. Allard, vice-presi- 
¢ Curtiss-Wright Export Corp.; 
Harold M. Brummer; John H. Butler; 
Allan Cameron, president, Skywriting 
Corp. of America; Herbert Fish, vice- 
president, Western Newspaper Union; 


committee was en- 
addition to the Post 
were ap- 








Beverly Griffiths, publicity director, 
Eastern Air Lines; Larry O. Guinther, 
manager, airplane division, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co.; Commander 
Bruce J. Leighton; James S. Pedler, 


the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company; 
Tracy Richardson; H. J. White; Paul 
L. Whitney, and Roger Q. Williams, 
New York to Rome flyer. 

Guests of honor at the meeting and 
inner included Commander Charles 
Hann, former New York County Legion 


commander; Captain Rudolph Jahn, 
head of Lufthansa in America; Robert 
L. Ripley; John Hall, commander, and 
James A. Donan, vice-commander of 
Adveristing Men's Post: Commander 
Charles E. Rosendahl and Lieut. George 


Watson of the Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station; Leighton Rogers, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; 
Lieut. C. L. Shildhauer, Pan American 
Airways; Major Jean Brun, director of 
Air Postale in America, and Colonel 


H. E. Hartney, post Commander of 
Aviators Post 743. 
Past Commander Harold W. Col- 


mery, recently returned from Europe, 
fave a short address stressing national 
defense. 
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THADEN TO CARNEGIE 


Appointed Sales Engineer of Stainless 
Steel Division 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 
Herbert V. Thaden, formerly of the 
Fairchild Aircraft 
Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md.,_ as 
sales engineer in 
the stainless steel 
division. Carnegie- 
Illinois is a sub- 
sidiary of United 
States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Thaden 
will devote his 
efforts to the tech- 


and business development of 


nical ( n 
stainless steel products for aircraft use, 
with headquarters in the general offices 


He has had a long ex- 
perience in the design, manufacture 
and operation of both lighter and 
heavier-than-air craft and for the past 
few years has been engaged in avia- 
tion sales work. He had previously 
been an executive in General Aviation 
Corp., and in his own all-metal air- 
plane manufacturing establishments. 

Husband of Louise Thaden, 1936 
Bendix winner, he holds the rank of 
Major in the Air Corps Reserve and is 
an active pilot. 


in Pittsburgh. 


WILCOX PROMOTED 





Becomes Chief Instructor at Ryan 
School in San Diego 


Paul Wilcox, chief test pilot for 
Ryan Aeronautical, San Diego, has been 
made chief instructor of the Ryan School 
of Aeronautics. 
He succeeds John 
Fornasero, who 
has _resigned to 
join the Bureau 
of Air Commerce 
as an inspector. 

Wilcox has 
flown since 1927, 
and for two years 
was chief test 
nilot for Contin- 
ental Aircraft En- 
gine Co., in Detroit, flying Buhl Pup, 
Verville and Waco planes. In 1933 he 
became student instructor at the Ryan 


School. He will continue his test fly- 
ing along with other duties.  T. 
Claude Ryan announced the promo- 
tion. 


ATA PRESS UNIT 


Airline Publicity Men Form Industry 
Public Relations Group 


The Air Transport Association has 
organized a public relations committee, 
the first meeting of which was held Oct. 
12 in Chicago. The committee will 
handle public relations matters for the 
industry as a whole, acting jointly for 
all airlines instead of the previous 
methods of airlines acting singly on 
matters affecting the industry. 

Committee members are Ed Bern, 
American Airlines; Harold Crary, 
United Air Lines; Bill Beattie, Braniff 
Airways; Clancy Dayhoff, TWA; 
Beverly Griffith, Eastern Air Lines, 
Fowler W. Barker, secretary of the 
Air Transport Association, and Lyle 
Brookover, Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines. 

At the first meeting Al Bone and 
Bill Dunn represented Ed Bern for 


American, and Frank Vonnegut repre- 
sented Lyle Brookover for C. and S. 
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P. O. Hears Protests Against TWA’s 
NY-Chicago Non-Stop Credit Trips 


Hearing was held Oct. 27 before 
Walter E. Kelly, assistant to Solicitor 
Karl A. Crowley of the Post Office, 
on American Airlines’ protest against 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
carrying mail on non-mail, non-stop 
flights between New York and Chicago 
and receiving credit for this mail on 
other mail flights. 

Contrary to earlier expectations, 
United Air Lines was represented at 
the hearing and also lodged a protest. 
Paul E. Godehn, attorney, appeared 
for United. 

TWA operates air mail route 36 from 
Chicago to Dayton and route 2 from 
Los Angeles to New York, with Day- 
ton as an intermediate stop. In addi- 
tion it operates Chicago-New York 
non-stop non-mail schedules. It also 
operates a non-mail trip from Chicago 
to New York with a Pittsburgh stop. 

Hamilton Hale, attorney for Ameri- 
can Airlines, stated that TWA _ does 
not have a regular mail schedule be- 
tween Chicago and New York to 
which could be credited the mail car- 
ried non-stop. He also contended that 
TWA was violating the terms of its 
contract by passing up Dayton, which 
is a terminal point on AM36. The 
Post Office Department is not author- 
ized to put credit mail on a trip which 
does not stop at Dayton, he said. 

R. S. Maughm, American’s air mail 
and express manager, testified that 
TWA's non-stop schedules were taking 
through mail away from AM7, Ameri- 
can’s Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New 
York route. Chester May, statistician 
in American's credit department, also 
testified to this effect. 

Clarence Fleming, mail traffic man- 
ager for TWA, when asked how his 
company would credit the mail on these 
non-stop flights, stated that it could 
be credited to both AM36 and AM2. 
If AM2 covered five-eighths of the dis- 
tance between New York and Chicago 
and AM36 three-eighths, the total mile- 
age would be divided in this manner. 
He pointed out that the shortest direct 
distance between New York and 
Chicago, which is approximately 721 
miles, would be used in the division, 
thus saving the Post Office money. 

It was pointed out that American 
operates a non-stop Chicago-New York 
service and gets credit for the mail 
on AM7. Hale claimed that the two 
cases were not similar because Ameri- 
can is not passing up any terminal 
points by flying non-stop and also be- 
cause AM7 is a single route 

Hale, in his final argument, again 
stressed his point that TWA does not 
have a route to which the non-stop mail 
can be credited He also stated that 
if TWA's procedure is legal, Ameri- 
can could fly non-stop from Chicago to 
Newark via Washington but not stop 
at Washington, a terminal point on 
AM25 and have mail carried credited 
on AM25 and AM23. 

Godehn, representing United, pro- 
tested on the grounds that although his 
company’s mail loads had not suffered 
because of TWA's service, a future 
change in schedules would probably do 
much harm. He said too, that no legal 
rate had been fixed for TWA's non- 
stop trips. 

Gerald Brophy, counsel for TWA, 
contended that section 3f of the Air 
Mail Act gave the Postmaster General 
the right to put mail on such trips if 
it was for the carrier's convenience. 
It would not be logical, he said, for 
TWA to fly by Dayton, merely touch 
the plane’s wheels to the runway in 
order to say that it had stopped at the 





terminal point, and then continue to 
Chicago. This procedure would entail 
flying considerably farther than the 


721-mile direct route. 

Attorney Godehn did not mention 
the fact that both TWA and Ameri- 
can often fly over United's route on 
their non-stop Chicago-New York 
schedules and that credit for mail car- 
ried by TWA and American on these 
schedules is based on United's base 
mileage 


ZIPP PROMOTED 
Becomes Stearman’s Chief Engineer; 
Other Promotions, Appointments 
Announced 
Wichita, Kansas, Nov. 3—J. E. 
Schaefer, president of Stearman Air- 
craft Company, announced that at a 
recent meeting of the company's board 
of directors, Harold W. Zipp was pro- 
moted to chief engineer. H. F. Brown, 
Stearman plant superintendent, was 
made vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing and Dale W. Chritser, assist- 
ant cashier of the Fourth National 
Bank in Wichita, and Sheldon Cole- 
man, secretary of the Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Co., were elected to the 
board of directors at the same meeting. 
Zipp, who also holds the position of 
assistant secretary, is an engineering 
graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
and for a number of years was as- 
sistant engineer under Mac Short, who 
recently resigned his chief 

engineer. 
Other officers of the company are J. 
P. Murray, vice-president, and Cliff 


Barron, secretary and treasurer. 


post as 





Why should the 
air transport compa- 
nies be concerned 
about the individuals 
who refuse to fly? 


. 


The number of 
commercial airline 
passengers was 5,782 
in 1926, 1,020,937 in 
1936. 


* 


Can one lone 
person who is unwill- 
ing to “‘step into the 
sky,’’ or any number 
of such persons, hold 
back the on-coming 
tide of air travel? 


a 


We believe air transportation 
has a tremendous future 
in which we expect to 
play an important part. 


Chicago *, Southern 
Air Lines, »<. 
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Only Financial Hope of Airlines 


is I. C. C. Control, Earl Findley Says 


Domestic airlines of the U. S. are 
aced with the doubling of their in- 
vestment in the next two to two and 
a half years and no immediate source 
of capital money is available, according 
to Earl N. Findley, writing in the No- 
vember issue of U. S. Air Services, of 
which he is editor and publisher. 

“The position of the air lines from 
a financial standpoint is really the 
strongest argument in favor of legisla- 
tion of the order of the McCarran-Lea 
bill, which proposes the regulation of 
interstate air commerce by the I. C. C.”, 
Mr. Finley writes. “It is an argument 
that touches upon the absolute funda- 
mentals of the business itself and any 
failure to take account of the condition 
that prevails and remedy it, would prob- 
ably result in the serious handicapping 
of air transportation, at least so far 
as the domestic airlines themselves are 
concerned.” 

Mr. Findley points out that when 
the first air mail contracts were let in 
1926, the cost of each unit of airline 
equipment ran from $8,000 to $12,000. 
By 1930 it had increased to $40,000 
per unit and by the time of the air 
mail cancellations in 1934 the cost per 
unit ran from $50,000 to $90,000. At 
present writing it is between $110,000 
and $120,000 per plane and some of 
the equipment being built will cost 
around $300,000 per unit. The invest- 
ment in equipment, he states has risen 
from about $14,000,000 in 1929 to 
more than $28,000,000 in 1936, an in- 
crease of 100% in seven years. 

“Up until the year 1935 the increased 
cost of equipment”’, he said, “which was 
also reflected in increased cost of ter- 
minal and other facilities, was paid for 
out of earnings, which no longer exist; 
and if they did exist it would be im- 
possible to devote them to that purpose, 
for excess profit taxes and other federal 
legislation have made any such policy 
impracticable.” 


‘ Bow of the Boeing Clipper 


<0" wm 


4ik ta 


This night photo shows the forward end of the hull of the 41l-ton clipper being built at Seattle for Pan American 
Airways, trussed up in a web of scaffolding which allows craftsmen to work on it at five different levels simultaneously. 
Three and one-half tons of heavy lumber are involved in the jigs. ) 
encircling the hulls of the two clippers now under construction total a half mile in length. The assembly jig 
Note one of the four engine nacelles 


In addition to the financial reason 
for the McCarran-Lea bill, he said, an- 
other item is the limitation in com- 
pensation that the air mail contractor 
is allowed to pay for executives—a 
limit that is definitely unfair to the 
better type of executive. 

“Another point lies in the policy of 
the Post Office Department of definitely 
disciplining those airlines that object 
to that department's arbitary actions. 
Only a few carriers are actually justi- 
fying their existence on a basis of 
transportation delivered to the P. O. 
Department. These people are constantly 
threatened with having the number of 
authorized pay schedules reduced and 
these schedules added to lines more 
friendly to the Post Office Department, 
almost invariably those that are receiv- 
ing the highest rates of pay for the 
amount of transportation they handle.” 


WAS DENIED 





Bureau Refuses Petition to Fly by 
Way of Laramie 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 28—Marvin 
Landes, vice-president of Wyoming Air 
Service, said yesterday that the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce had denied the 
company permission to fly between 
Chevenne and Casper by way of Lar- 

amie and Medicine Bow. 

The radio directional beam which 
focuses northwest from Medicine Bow 
is to be turned towards Casper as an 
experiment. If it proves strong enough 
to reach between Medicine Bow and 
Casper, WAS will again seek permis- 
sion to fly by Laramie. 

Landes declared WAS desired to 
have a supplementary route by Laramie 
for night flying and in case of bad 
weather. Night flying is not permitted 
on the line’s present route between 
Cheyenne and Casper by Glendo and 
Douglas. 





is 115 feet long, twenty-six feet high and thirty-six feet wide at the center. 


at the upper left. 
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4 All Mail By Air—In Europe 


While the United States is increasing its air mail facilities by fits and start 


anc without a single person in the entire Post Office Department assigned 
make economic and air mail surveys of projected routes, European countries 
rapidly moving forward on a plan of air mail which has not even been vagu 
discussed in this country. 

Flight, the British aviation weekly, reports in a recent issue that “Quite gra 
ally, and with no great flourish of trumpets, all mail is becoming air mail 
the European Continent. Belgium, France and Italy are now included in 
scheme whereby letters and postcards stamped and posted in the ordinary w 
will be dispatched each weeck-day by surface or air transport—whichever off 
the quickest delivery. 

This means that the whole of Europe (except Gibralter, Malta, Portugal 
Spain, which have no air services at present) is now included in the “‘all n 
by air’ plan. 
start the scheme, while England has been carrying all mail by air for two ye 
Europe, in other words, has accepted air transport as just another routine f 
of transportation, and since it is fastest, it carries the mail when time is save 
and at no extra charges to the public. 

“The Postmaster General must necessarily be extremely conservative in 
choice of transport methods”, Flight comments, “and the fact that aircraft 
now on level terms with steamships, trains and native runners is distinctly 
couraging.”” 

Furthermore, the air mail label or 
by the boards in Europe. The mail business was just too involved for 
ordinary person./ The matter is now being taken out of bis hands—a letter 
just posted and/the post offices in Europe deliver it by the fastest and most 
pedient method. In the United States, where distance really provides the 
vantage to air transportation—well, we have air mail, but what a difference 
the simple method of serving the public in Europe. 


Coast Guard to Get 7 High-Powered 
Seaplanes, 2,000 Mile Cruising Rang 


The United States Coast Guard has 


under construction seven seaplanes at the budget for the preceding fiscal 
the Hall Aircraft Company and expects The Coast Guard had been experi- 
delivery on six by the first of January. menting with a Kellett Autogiro 


had issued proposals and received | 


It was forced to abandon purchas 
autogiros because of the lack of fur 


Three Curtiss-Wright scout observation 
planes are also booked for delivery 
April 1, 1938 


President Roosevelt's effort to curtail Two 850-horsepower Wright Cycl 
expenditure has resulted in the Coast engines will power the new flyis 
Guard losing its appropriation for new boats, giving them a 2,000 mile c 


ing range. The ships will be all n 
except the wings, which will be fab 
Living quarters for a crew of four 
be aboard 

The Curtiss-Wright 
seaplanes with a center float. WI 
will also be bought so that the 
may be converted into landplanes. T 
three planes will be attached to (¢ 


planes for the present fiscal year. Its 
appropriation exclusive of planes is 
$1,800,000. 

The planes under order at present 


will not be affected by the curtailment, | 


scouts. will 


pilots to set them down in all 
very rough Present 
has restricted the extent of oper 

but with the extensive cruising 

of the new ships the Coast Guard f 
that it will be able to .accomplis! 
great deal that has not been pos 
up to now. Crippled by lack of 
propriations for planes this fisca 
the Coast Guard hopes to have f 
for purchase of autogiros next ye: 


seas equlf 


GORRELL RE-ELECTED 


Seek Legislation 
Dr. Edgar S. Gorrell was re-el 
ciation at the annual meeting of 
airline members held at White Sul; 
Springs, W. Va., early 


cerned about the financial outlook 
the airlines, most of them agreeing 
the fourth quarter of this year will 
plenty red. Apparently for the first ti 


statistically-minded, plant walkways 


McCarran-Lea bill in a big way. 


however, because they were included j 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland and Estonia, were the frst t 


sticker, and the air mail stamp, have gone 


e 


Guard cutters equipped to handl 
craft 

It is not known at this time wl 
any part of the plane appropriation f 
the present fiscal year will be rest 

The high-powered seaplanes 
mean a substantial expansion of (¢ 
Guard activities. Heretofore the C. G 
planes have been primarily for coast 
patrol. The new planes will be | 
enough for ocean use and will er 


Industry Concerned About Red Ink, 
president of the Air Transport Asso- 


in November 
The operators were particularly con- 


be 





the industry has decided to support the 
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Oh the Eagles Fly High O’er Mobile 
But EAL Smacks One O’er Car-o-line— 


to Peterson sounded like a double barrel 
shotgun, reverberated through the cabin 
as a large bird crashed against the right 
front wind force that the 
pilot, flight steward, et al., 
were t blood and other 
unmentionables. The shatt 

prevented window bre 
impact was so powerful 


American Aviation 


p 

OF 

. — O The eagles allegedly fly high in Mo- 

I bile, but they also fly pretty well up 
in the ether in North Carolina. 

One of Eastern Air Lines’ Douglas 
DC-2’s, trip number 2, to be exact, fly- 
ing north at 5,000 feet over Anderson, 
North Carolina, at 2:45 a. m. Sunday 
morning, October 30, disputed the up- 
per cther with a large bird, to the 
latter's discomfiture. 

Captain G. J. McDonald was at the 
controls. Pilot V. A. Peterson occupied 
the right hand seat, and Flight Steward 
Frank E. Kohler happened to be in the the window. 
pilot's compartment at the moment. took place between the ship's officers 
Suddenly an explosion, which according and an_ interested representative of 

AMERICAN AVIATION happened to be a 
on the ship. 


ow with such 


cabin roof, 
, 


spattere 1 with 


sufficiently 


disintegrated bird. 


bowed in 
with the 


was 
the interior 

Upon arrival at Washington-Hoover 
Airport, time was taken out to replace 
while a hangar discussion 


passenger 

Ornithologists will have to decide 
what kind of a bird it was. Perhaps a 
laboratory test of the blood on the 
flight steward’s uniform might give the 
It is understood that buzzards 
Certainly it wasn't 


answer. 
do not fly that high 
a bee or a humming bird. So it 


been an eagle 


must 


have 


New Aeronca Dealer 
Boston, Nov. 3—Inter City 
ecently appointed 
New 


j 
aiso 


Airlines, 
Aeronca 
England states. 
distributor for 


Fairchild 


Inc., was 
Gentlemen, to your feet! Boy hew we hate . distributor for the 
to make you suffer, but here they are— The company 1s 
Northwest Airlines’ new femme traffic agents. Stinson ind—_ dealer for 
We don’t know how they can sell tickets, : . eR ’ 
but they certainly can pose and the photog- territory 
rapher didn’t miss anything! The day these 
photos arrived we just quit work, you know 
how it is. We kinda like this air business 
the more we see of it. Now boys, just take it 
easy. The three comely maidens at the top 
are in the Chicago traffic office—selling 
tickets, we hope we hope. Their names? 
Wouldn’t you like te know. The first hun- 
dred inquiries will be answered, no more. 
In the center we have (mmmm) Miss Frances 
Turnbull, just 20, social registerite of Winni- 
peg (yes, they have a social register there 
too), who is in the Winnipeg office. That's 
along way off but that won’t stop the rush. 
In the lower photo is Miss Margaret Chand- 
ler (We saw her first) who is in the Spokane 
office The caption on her photo reads, 
‘Margaret Chandler explains marvels of 
NWA’s northwest passage to a very nice lady.” 
We don’t see the nice lady but Margaret is 
o k. herself. Yes, we've already arranged 
with Loy Warwick for a deluxe tour over 
Northwest. 

(We don’t know what all this has to do 
with the serious business of air transporta- 
tion but we hope Croil Hunter has the 
answer.) 


throughout the same 


MARITIME RULES 


New Zealand Starts 


Aero Club Subsidy 


New Zealand's light airplane clubs 

placed their first pooled order for 
ven Tiger Moth planes under the 
W government subsidy scheme to 

late private and sport flying, ac- 
trding to word received here Oct. 30 

the Society of the British Air- 
raft Constructors, Ltd., London. Under 
the subsidy scheme the clubs have full 
treedom of choice among approved 
types of machines. The funds take the 
form of a loan to the clubs, which is 
tree of interest for three years. 


new Tiger Moths have the 
Major Series I engine and are 


T 
Gipsy 

be fully equipped and probably fitted 
with blind flying instruments and hoods 


for blind flying instruction. The 
Gipsy Major engine now has overhaul 
periods of 1,000 hours. 

About 1928 the New Zealand govern- 
ment became interested in private fly- 
ing and offered to assist clubs by the 

an of airplanes or by making grants 
tor the training of qualified pilots. As 

result sixteen clubs sprang into 
existence. With the coming of the 
depression, the number of clubs dimin- 
ished to ten, which is the number now 
in existence. It is expected that a num- 
der of new clubs will be organized. 


Rules and regulations for application 
and registration of persons entitled to 
practice before the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission were announced Oct. 30. The 
commission will maintain a permanent 
register of all persons qualified to prac- 
tice before it after Jan. 1, 1938. In 
view of the possibility of airlines en- 
gaged in foreign commerce being placed 
under the commission, a number of at- 
torneys handling aviation matters may 
apply. 

Those who may be admitted are: at- 
torneys at law who are admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. or the highest court of any 
state or territory or the District of 
Columbia; and persons not attorneys 
who shall file proof to the satisfaction 
of the commission that he is possessed 
with the necessary legal, technical or 
other qualifications to enable him to 
render valuable service and is otherwise 
competent to advise and assist in the 
presentation of matters before the com- 
mission. 

Application for admission to practice 
before the commission shall be made 
on forms prescribed therefor which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Northwest Planning Council Meeting at 
Vancouver to Have Int'l Aviation Spotlight 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 10—High 
government officials from both the 
Canadian and U. S. capitals have signi- 
fied their intention of attending a three- 
day meeting to be held here in February 
or March of the Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council. 

In view of the rapidly developing 
plans for various air routes between 
the United States and Alaska, and es- 
pecially in view of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines which is to get under way some- 
time during 1938, the Northwest coun- 
cil sessions will take on international 
importance. Since Great Britain is al- 
ready thinking in terms of a Canada- 


the At- 


lantic route, tl conferences are ex- 


Orient air route to supplement 


pected to attract important government, 
Plans 
meetings 


routes 


military and airline officials. 
were made for the Vancouver 
before the international 


as a major 


long 
were coming to the torefront 
topic of conversation in the northwest. 

Officials of Imperial Airways in 
London have been invited. Hosts will 
be the Aero Club of British Columbia, 
the Vancouver Board of Trade and the 
Junior Board of Trade, the Department 
of Civil Aviation, and the Sea Island 
Airport management. 
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simply rides along after he realizes that he cannot accomplish, under a 
given set of conditions, the things he had hoped to accomplish. Fred 
Fagg tried. He deserves much credit for the seven division plan of bu- 
reau reorganization and his basic work on air commerce regulations is a 
commendable contribution. Under the more favorable working condi- 
tions of the Dean’s office in the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, he will continue his interest and work for advancement of 
our national aviation. 

Fred Fagg accepted the job a brief time ago to accomplish certain 
long-range objectives. Unfortunately for him, the academic mind objects 
to working in a goldfish bowl, and the directorship of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce carries with it no such thing as administrative privacy. It is 
reasonable to say that the academic mind has found the going hard and 
somewhat rough. All too frequently, the academic mind finds itself sen- 
sitive to the slightest criticism when it achieves a post of public respon- 
sibility. : 

Editing a news publication brings one into many humorous situations, 
if one has a flare for honest reporting and honest reactions through the 
editorial column. Because the time inevitably comes when one must re- 
port upon one’s friends—and it is hoped that our friends have the ability 
to “take it’’ even as we must so often “take it and like it.” 


Let’s Have the Vote 


ONGRESS opens its special session November 15. On its calendar 

C is the McCarran-Lea Air Carrier bill which failed to come to a 

vote last session because of a one-man filibuster. This bill is the 

most important piece of projected legislation in the history of air trans- 

portation. It is the determining factor whether air transportation will 

have financial and economic stability or whether it will continue to be 
subject to all the pitfalls and uncertainties of politics. 

Regardless of any suggestions, proposals or recommendations by the 
special interdepartmental committee which was appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper to study and analyze all pending legislation, the Mc- 
Carran-Lea bill should come up for a vote. Air transportation wants 
and needs this legislation. It is definitely not up to six under-secretaries 
of cabinet posts to determine what air transportation needs in the way 
of legislation. Congress is the legislative body of our nation, not the 
Federal cabinet officers. Without any compromise or stinting whatever, 
the industry should be one hundred per cent behind Senator McCarran 
and his able associates. Without any delay or stalling whatever, the 
McCarran-Lea bill should be put to a vote in both Houses of Congress. 
For three years the air transport industry under the leadership of a few 
progressive Senators have worked through democratic procedures to ob- 
tain this constructive legislation. Let’s have a vote. 


Canadian Airports 


HOSE who are worried about their own airports in this country 

might draw a Phyrric grain of consolation from Canada. Appar- 

ently many Canadian communities are going to be somewhat Added 
by the requirements for large airports to accommodate modern trans- 
ports. 
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When Trans-Canada Air Lines was first being promoted, the Canadian 
government sponsored what it thought was a nation-wide airport pro 
gram to provide adequate landing facilities from coast to coast. It is 
true that the airport work moved forward, but there is reason to believe 
that most of those “‘airports’’ are mere landing fields too small in size 
and wholly inadequate for modern air transportation. 

Edward Green, writing in Popular Flying, a British publication which 
can be compared somewhat to our own Popular Aviation, states in the 
November issue that the landing fields constructed for Trans-Canada 
“were, and still are, a half-hearted attempt to placate the outraged feel 
ings of foresighted Canadians” who were urging a more realistic ap 
proach to the air transport problems of the Dominion. “The building 
of them was introduced as an unemployment measure and in the opin 
ion of well-informed persons, if the Bennett Government had been te- 
turned to power at the last Federal elections, those same landing fields 
would now be weed-grown scars on the landscape.” 

At the moment, many Canadian communities are engaged in war dis. 
cussions over their airports and, if newspaper reports be true, they 
have a long way to go. They are still thinking in terms of small land- 
ing fields, chiefly two-way fields. For example, the community of Pen- 
ticton, British Columbia, has just announced plans for the “finest air. 
port in this country”. It will be built on a thirty-eight acre site, provid- 
ing for one runway 3,500 feet long. The field is only 500 feet wide 
If Trans-Canada plans to use Lockheed Electras and larger planes later 
on, it will find this field mighty small—satisfactory when the wind is 
right but wholly useless with any sort of cross wind. As another ex- 
ample, the town of Nelson, British Columbia, which believes it has 1 
place in the aviation sun, has no airport at all and is just now trying to 
arouse community enthusiasm. 

So, to those who are concerned about the sizes of airports in this 
country, take heart. We are at least a step ahead of Canada. Airport 
building is a long struggle, first to obtain community support for a small 
field, then a larger one and then a still larger one. In this country 
almost every community at least has a landing field of some kind, 
enough to start on. 


Award for Cleanliness 


E confess that until the appearance of our editorial in the O 
W cic: 15 issue entitled ‘Greasy Spoons at Airports,’” we weren't 

fully aware of the countless thousands of attacks of indigestion 
and near-deaths accruing from coast to coast as a result of eating in air- 
port restaurants. The response from this single editorial has been sufii- 
cient to indicate that the greasy spoon lunch counters at airports present 
a serious problem. 

Bill Beattie, Braniff Airways’ live-wire publicity director, has made 
a practical suggestion which seems to us worthy of consideration. Beattic 
suggests that AMERICAN AVIATION establish a standard of cleanliness 
and excellence for airport restaurants and present a placque to each one 
attaining this standard. If such a system would bring about better and 
cleaner restaurants, we're for it. Perhaps one way of working this out 
would be to have an awarding committee composed of the food ex- 
perts of American, United, TWA, Eastern and some of the other lines 
They could establish the standard and after duly inspecting the restaurant 
and its food, the award could be made by this committee. 

Our only interest in this matter is to improve airport facilities. Ap- 
parently there is a demand for improvement. AMERICAN AVIATION wel- 
comes concrete suggestions from airline and airport officials as to how 
this can be worked out. It is, to a large extent, an industry problem 
and one that needs the cooperation of airlines and airport managers. 


What Others Say 
(From an editorial in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Oct. 25, 1937) 


“Recently the development of larger planes, requiring more space for tak 
and landing, has made many airports obsolete and has crippled the usefulness 
of others. . It seems to the Post-Intelligencer that there should be a com 
plete re-examination of the respective responsibilities of the federal government 
the local political subdivisions, and the air transport companies in developing 
and maintaining airports. . . . One step that should be taken without 
is the passage of the McCarran-Lea bill to place air transport service under t 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Action on this bill was blocked by a filibust 
at the last session of Congress. Its enactment should result in a prompt and < 
ful examination of the needs of the aviation industry, and the obligation and 
sponsibilities that all concerned should bear in its development.” 


Quips 


“Col. W. Sumpter Smith paid high tribute to the Swan Island Airport, sayin3 
that it is the best equipped and most complete airport in the United States for 
one way landings.”—Portland, Ore., Journal, Oct. 24, 1937. 

Aren’t you holding down your praise a little, Colonel? 
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October 20, 1937. 
To the Editor: 

I have just received the October 15 
jssue Of AMERICAN AVIATION and wish 
to inform you that the article on the 
Washington Airport row and the edi- 
torial entitled “The Colonel Carries 
the Key” certainly contain much truth. 
In plain words, these articles can best 
be described as hitting the nail squarely 
on the head. 

[ have always contended that the 
highly publicized reorganizations of the 
Bureau were for the most part just 
political white-washes and not real re- 
organizations at all. Becausé, is it not 
a fact that the same man who was in 
charge during the Vidal regime is still 
in charge? I think it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask—Can any one of the Bu- 
reau of Commerce heads do anything 


beyond handling comparatively insig- 
nificant routiné matters, without first 
securing Johnson’s permission? Unless 


I am badly mistaken, the answer is 
“No.” 

David L. Behncke, President 

Air Line Pilots Association. 


October 28, 1937. 
Editor: 
Among other 


To the 
things appearing in 
the editorial page of October 15th 
AMERICAN AVIATION, congratulations 
on your editorial on “Greasy Spoons 
at Airports.” If all the attacks of in- 
digestion I have suffered from some 
of the ratty food I have been served at 
some airports’ rattier restaurants were 
laid end to end, I would immediately 
have one of my big feet in the grave, 
the other in a box of Sal Hepatica. 

As a suggestion, why don’t you carry 
on this idea to the end of making city 
fathers and airline officials aware of the 
fact of the lousy eating facilities at va- 
rious airports. You might get yourself 
a considerable amount of added recogni- 
tion by presenting to those relatively 
few airport restaurants which are de- 
cent, an inexpensive plaque awarding 
them AMERICAN AVIATION’S recom- 
mendation as a qualified airport restau- 
rant. 

If you choose to make this a perma- 
nent editorial policy I should like to 
pledge you our assistance. 

W. R. Beattie, 
Publicity, 
Braniff Airways. 


October 16th 
To the Editor 
Congratulations on the latest issue 
of the magazine. It’s a knockout. It 
has everything, news, inside dope and 
humor. The Port Hole News item 
alone is worth the price of admission. 
Keep it up. 
Robert S. Allen 
The Daily Washington 
Merry-Go-Round 


Nov. 5, 1937. 
To the Editor: 

In the November 1 issue of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION the impression is again 
created (Page 2, Col. 1) that larger 
airplanes require larger airports. This 
isnot true. There is no relation what- 
ever between the size of an airplane 
and its length of run for take-off, its 
angle of climb, or its single engine 
speed. 

However, the reasons for the longer 
take-off run and poorer angle of climb 
of the newer transports are entirely 
economic. As has long been known, 
Cruising economy is largely affected by 
wing loading, and although wing flaps 
are helpful in mitigating the effect of 
high wing loading while landing, the 


type of flap now being used is worse 
than useless for take-off. | Conse- 
quently, whenever cruising economy is 
improved by an increase of wing load- 
ing, take-off becomes more difficult. 
Since the length of runway required 
for take-off is purely a matter of air- 
line economics, it seems only fair that 
the airlines should be made to pay 
for whatever additional length of run- 
way they require. If this were done, 
the airlines would soon stop following 
the path of least resistance and obtain 
airplanes that could safely operate from 
fields of reasonable size. 
Otto C. Koppen, 
Aeronautical Engineer, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Unsolicited Comments 


“Your magazine is a very large suc- 


cess. Unquestionably, it is the maga- 
zine of American aviation. To you, 
continued —success!"—Burck Smith, 


American Airlines, San Francisco. 





“Your magazine has been able to ac- 
quaint me with operations on our lines 
much in advance of the departmental 
notifications. Thanks a lot for what 
you are giving us in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION because it is very worth while to 
have unbiased news and opinions on 
aviation, and is surely worth your ef- 
forts and much more than the present 
subscription price. I am very grateful 
for all it has given me.”—B. W. Reeser, 
Airport Designer, Pan-American Air- 
ways, Miami, Fla. 





“AMERICAN AVIATION contains very 
important news, information and facts 
regarding all types of operation that is 
very essential to the persons directly in- 
terested in aviation."—John Abiuso, 


Mer., Williamsport (Pa.) Municipal 
Airport. 
“Undoubtedly your magazine im- 


proves from month to month and as I 
read it, I can’t help but wonder how 
the industry ever got along without it. 
Wishing you every success."—L. R. 
Fimian, Eastern Air Lines, Houston. 





“I have had an opportunity to read 
a few of the early issues of AMERICAN 
AVIATION and in the way of a compli- 
ment on your very fine publication, I 
enclose my cheque for a year’s sub- 
scription."—H. B. Longfellow, Euro- 
pean Traffic Manager, United Air Lines, 
London. 


“Someone in the States suggested that 
I subscribe to your very good maga- 
zine as it gave all the dope on Ameri- 
can aviation. I did this and can only 
say that I look forward to each issue 
with a great deal of anticipation. I can 
well believe that people in the States 
are very anxious to receive their copy 
as soon as possible but if you were 
located 3,000 miles from the city of 
operations you would be even more in- 
terested in getting this magazine sooner. 
I don’t know how many subscribers 
vou have in Europe but at least you 
have one who is very much interested 
and pleased with your magazine. I 
have even found people connected with 
European Air Lines who are anxious 
to get hold of my copy of AMERICAN 
AvIATION.”—J]. Chesley Stewart, Gen- 
eral European Traffic Manager, Trans- 
continental and Western Air, London, 
England. 


November 15, 
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FLYING VISTAS. By Dr. Isaac H. 
Jones. 252 pages. $2.00. J]. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Flying Vistas, written by Dr. Isaac 
H. Jones, a pioneer flight surgeon, 
deals with the medical aspects of avia- 
tion especially as regards the import- 
ance of physical fitness as a requisite 
to successful as well as safe flying. 

He stresses the fact whereas at the 
beginning of the World War very little 
consideration was given to the special 
qualities that we now know a pilot 
should possess, that after the adoption 
of more rigid physical requirements 
and more intelligent selection of the 
pilot, and observing him carefully to 
see that he maintained his physical 
fitness, the fatalities were greatly re- 
duced. At first, of 100 fatalities, 90 
were due to physical defects in the 
pilot, eight were due to faulty planes 
and only two were killed by the enemy. 
After more careful selection of pilots, 
the fatalities caused from physical de- 
fects in the first year to 60, in the 
second year to 20 and the following 
year to 12, which was a remarkable 
example of showing the importance of 
only permitting pilots to fly who were 
physically fit. 

Dr. Jones, in very simple and con- 
cise language, describes the importance 
of each step in the physical examina- 
tion, the significance of every test and 
very conclusively shows the extreme 
importance the flight surgeon holds in 
the proper selection and care of the 
flyer after he is chosen. Flying at high 
altitudes with ever increasing speed, 
the pilot is subjected to severe strain 
and when fatigue enters the picture, 
no matter how efficient the plane, 
danger lurks near at hand. The study 
of these conditions in the pilot re- 
quires special knowledge and this has 
brought about a new medical science— 
that of Aviation Medicine, and hence 
the Flight Surgeon, a doctor specially 
trained in this newer of our special 
branches of medicine. 

—Dr. L. Jarman, president, 
Aero Medical Association. 


Pan Am Contracts 


AMERICA SPREADS HER WINGS 
Booklet 


Ad ministration. 


prepared by the Works Prog- 
ress Pr fusely 
trated. Distribute da without co st, 


illus- 
36 pp. 


What is probably the most attractive 
illustrated book pub- 
government agency has 
WPA to 

Photographs of 
work and air- 
port terminals have been used lavishly, 
with a happy result of a valuable book- 
let dramatizing not only the work it- 


and well ever 
lished by a 
been issued by the 
its airport 
planes, airports, men at 


describe 


program 


self but the justification for it. Of 
particular value is a series of novel 
pictograph charts portraying the in- 


creases of airplanes, pilots, lighted air- 
ways, radio range stations, growth of 
air mail and express, and similar sub- 
pects. 

Unfortunately the statistics supplied 
carry the date of May 31, 1937, which 
does not make the booklet too timely. 
Evidently the book was prepared ear- 
lier in the year, at which time it 
would have been of more credit to 
WPA. During the summer the airport 


crisis became so serious that it has 
subordinated the work WPA has ac- 
complished in trying to increase our 


airport facilities. Psychologically, the 
book appears six month too late, but 
despite this criticism of timing its ap- 
pearance, it is, nevertheless, a credit- 
able piece of work. It is being dis- 
tributed widely over the country to 
those concerned with aviation and air- 
ports. Those who have not received 
copies through channels may obtain 
one from the information division of 


WPA, W alker-Johnson Building, 
Washington, D. C. In contrast to 
most government publications, this 


booklet can take its proper place among 
the finest pieces of literature on avia- 
tion. Photagraphs of numerous air- 
ports, an airport and an air marking 
map of the country, and mumerous 
tables of vital statistics, are features of 


the book. 


to Fly Million 


Pounds of Machinery Over the Andes 


New York, Nov. 2—Pan American 
Airways yesterday announced the 
largest air express contract ever to be 
signed—an agreement to fly 1,000,000 
pounds of mining machinery and other 
equipment across the Andes. It is ex- 
pected that the contract will be com- 
pleted in 100 flying days. 

The machinery is to be used in 
working vast gold mines in the almost 
inaccessible Tipuani River valley, 60 
miles across the crest of the Andes 
from La Paz, Bolivia. The mines have 
been idle since the loss of Spanish 
power in South America and the end 
of the human slavery system. 

A narrow runway nearly a mile long 
has been hewn out of the jungle brush 
in the river valley. A tri-motored Ford, 
equipped with high-altitude super- 
charged Wasp engines, will be used. 
The airport at La Paz is 13,000 feet 








above sea level and in the course of 
the journey it is necessary to fly at 
more than 18,000 feet. 

The trip, which takes seven to ten 
days over surface trials, will be made 
in 28 minutes by air. 


Lindbergh Pal Killed 

Pekin, Ill., Nov. 1—Gay Hutson, 
37, of Pekin, a former companion of 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on _ barn- 
storming trips before the latter was an 
airmail pilot, was killed in a plane 
crash eight miles south of here yester- 
day. Ralph Ham, a student flyer, was 
seriously injured. Witnesses said the 
plane’s motor stalled, sending the ship 
into a spin over a landing field used 
by Hutson. The plane leveled off at 
about 33 feet, they said, and pancaked 
to the ground. 
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Mines Field Opponents Charge 
Violation of State Constitution 


Each Side Headed By Member of County Board 
of Supervisors as West Coast’s Big Airport 
Scrap Continues 


Possible legal action has been dis- 
cussed in the bitter west coast airport 
fight being waged by the cities of Bur- 
bank and Glendale against Los Angeles 
over the possible transfer of airline 
operations to Los Angeles’ Mines Field, 
recently purchased for a commercial 
airport. (See AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 1). 

Francis Marshall, former chief ac- 
countant for the city of Los Angeles, 
recently appeared before the citizens 
committee leading the fight against pro- 
posed shift of activities from Union 
Air Terminal and Grand Central Air 
Terminal, and charged that a long-term 
contract for purchasing Mines Field 
was a violation of the state constitution 
in spirit and in fact. 

Marshall called attention to the fact 
that Los Angeles will pay approximately 
$2,700,000 under an installment plan 
covering nearly 40 years. 

Grounds for legal action are based 
on the portion of the state constitution 
which states: “No county, city, town, 
township, board of education or school 
district shall incur any indebtedness or 
liability in any manner or for any 
purpose exceeding in any one year the 
income and revenues provided for such 
year, without the assent of two-thirds 
of the qualified electors thereof, voting 
at an election to be held for that pur- 
pose.” 

Fred A. Krenwinkel of Los Angeles 
last month announced through his at- 
torney that he also contemplates filing 
Suit in the Los Angeles superior court 
to void the contract in its entirety. He 
too charged violation of the constitution 
and pointed out that Los Angeles has 
no more than $500,000 in its reserve 
funds, or less than one-fifth the indebt- 
edness incurred by the contract to pur- 
chase Mines Field. Only the cost of 
proceeding with a suit has deterred 
Krenwinkel from filing action. 

Opponents of the proposed move, 
under the leadership of Roger Jessup, 
member of the County Board of Super- 
visors, have organized a citizens com- 
mittee. Mayor Joseph F. Baudino of 
Glendale; City Manager Howard I. 
Stites and C. C. Richards, Jr., of Bur- 
bank; Carl Bush of the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce; Edward O. 
Nay, president of the Board of Directors 
of Pasadena; Mayor Leo Flynn of San 
Fernando and Edward Stence of Beverly 
Hills are members of the committee. 

The proponents of the plan have as 
their leader Leland M. Ford of Santa 
Monica, also a member of the Board 
of Supervisors. The Los Angeles Daily 
News on Oct. 28 referred to Jessup and 
Ford as the “Damon and Pythias of the 
Board of Supervisors.” 

Jessup’s committee recently drafted a 
telegram which was sent to Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper and Post- 
master General James A. Farley. The 
wire stated that Mines Field, because of 
frequent fogs and bad weather, would 
not make a suitable center for airline 
operations. It also said that San Fer- 
nando Valley communities would suffer 
financially from the move. 

Answering the telegram, Colonel J. 
M. Johnson, assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, stated, “The Department of 
Commerce is not attempting to move 
any air traffic from one airport to an- 
other. The only matter involved is as 
to our provision of airway facility into 
the Los Angeles area. There is nothing 


in the present program to prevent con- 
tinuing of your air transportation 
service.” 

Ford, before a meeting of mayors and 
city officials of municipalities in the 
southwest section of the county, on Oct. 
29 commended Los Angeles for the 
purchase of Mines Field, stating that 
in the long run the city will save a 
considerable amount of money. He 
pointed out that public ownership of 
the field will render it eligible for 
federal aid. 

It is reported that C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines, and Paul E. 
Richter, vice-president of TWA, have 
written letters to the city of Los An- 
geles, expressing the opinion that Mines 
Field is the best suited of any in the 
Los Angeles area for development as 
an adequate transport terminal of the 
future. 

The following group recently called 
on the Los Angeles City Council com- 
mending it on the purchase of the field: 
Mayors Raymond V. Darby of Ingle- 
wood, C. W. Lockry of Manhattan 
Beach, Colfax Bell of Redondo Beach, 
Frank H. Chilson of El Segundo, Al 
Schuppler of Hermosa Beach; Council- 
man W. M. Foster of Hawthorne, 
Councilman G. V. Learned of Hermosa 
Beach, Lou Talbot, president of the 
Gardena Chamber of Commerce; John 
MacCready and Arden R. Matthews of 
Hermosa Beach; Dan L. Holland of the 
Compton Chamber of Commerce; Wil- 
lard D. Bretz, chief of police of South 
Gate; Mrs Alice Hope, secretary of El 
Segundo Chamber of Commerce; Irving 
P. Austin, president of the Compton 
Chamber of Commerce; Charles D. 
Goodale, Hawthorne Chamber of Com- 
merce and George Andre of Manhattan 
Beach. 

Both the proponents and the oppo- 
nents of the measure seem to be pre- 
pared for a long fight and no settlement 
is in sight. 


United Installs New 
Anti-Snow Antennae 


Chicago, Nov. 2—United Air Lines 
yesterday installed on all planes an 
anti-snow loop antenna to reduce snow 
and atmospheric static. The loop, 12 
inches in diameter, is mounted on the 
underside of the fuselage directly be- 
neath the pilots’ compartment. 

A special selector switch has been 
installed in the pilots’ compartment and 
is utilized in changing from conven- 
tional antenna to the new loop. The 
metal frame gives low impedance to 
the loop and, unlike all previous loop 
antennae, is connected directly to the 
receiving set. Strands of antenna wire 
are woven inside the streamlined metal 
housing and are internally braced by 
a circular insulated frame. 

J. Russell Cunningham, United’s 
director of communications, stated that 
this anti-snow static loop will supple- 
ment other antennae now installed on 
the company’s planes and will only be 
used in flight where static conditions 
prevail. He also stated that the new 
antenna is the result of two years’ re- 
search by engineers of airlines and 
manufacturing companies. During the 
past several months, United has ex- 
perimented with 15 different types of 
anti-snow static antennae. 
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Ah, the Press! 


Flyer Lands 9 
Safely Despite 
Locked Wheels 


LANDS PLANE WITH 10 
ABOARD SAFELY AFTER 
TROUBLE WITH GEAR 


One-Wheel Landing 
Saves 11 in Plane 


{3 ON A PLANE END 
TRIP ON ONE: WHEEL 


Hazardous Landing Is Made 
Safely at Newark Though 
Gear Is Disabled 











About the only thing the news- 
papers agreed upon was that the above 
event took place at Newark Airport. 
The stories were anent the American 
Airlines’ transport which had a rough 
arrival when the landing gear jammed 
Oct. 30. From top to bottom the 
headlines were from the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Washington Herald, and The 
New York Times. 


Trans-Canada School 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 29—Trans- 
Canada Air Lines is opening up a 
school for transport pilots as soon as 
the first of the Lockheed Electras for 
the line is delivered shortly. W. 
Straith, a Canadian who has been as- 
sociated with Northwest Airlines for 
several years, has been appointed chief 
instructor and will be in Vancouver 
shortly to take charge. Ten pilots will 
do 100 hours flying each, fifty at night. 
Three Electras are to be delivered here. 
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A-A HAS ANOTHER 
NEWARK AIR DRAMA 


Jammed Landing Gear Brings Out 
Ambulances, Firemen, Second 
Time in a Month 
Newark, Oct. 30—An American Air. 
lines’ transport, piloted by Byron ( 
Moore, landed safely here yesterday 
afternoon despite a crippled landing 

gear. 

Pilot Moore came in for a landing 
at 12:45 p. m., found that the wheels 
were not holding and shot the plane 
into the air again. From 12:45 until 
2:00 p. m. he circled the field trying 
to lower the jammed landing gear 
Meanwhile ambulances, fire equipment 
and the police had arrived at the field 

Finally Moore succeeded in getting 
the right wheel three-quarters of 
way into position the left wheel one. 
quarter of the way down, and decided 
to attempt a landing. The right wheel 
struck the runway first and as 
ship lost momentum it lowered over 
to the left. After sliding about 100 
yards it came to a halt without mishap. 

Kenneth R. Case was the co-pilot 
and Margaret Fries was the stewardess. 
Among the passengers were Mrs. Mary 
Scribner, promotion manager for Ameri- 
can Airlines and A. E. Buddenmeyer, 
station manager for American at Buf- 
alo. 

On Oct. 6, Pilot Roscoe V. Kent and 
Co-pilot William Hinton brought one 
of American’s DC-3s down safely here 
with a flat tire on the left wheel. 


NYSAA MEETING 


Pollett Calls Meeting for December 10 
in Brooklyn 

Max J. Pollett, president of the New 
York State Aviation Association, has 
announced that the annual meeting of 
that organization will be held at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, on Friday 
evening, Dec. 10, at 8:30 p.m. A 
dance will be held immediately after 
the meeting. 

The association has 
ment disapproving the establishment in 
New York State of a Junior Aviation 
College as proposed by the state. 


Fuller Sets New Mark 
Agua Caliente, Lower Calif., Nov. 
4—Frank Fuller, winner of the 1937 
Bendix Trophy Race, today set a new 
Canada-to-Mexico speed record. His 
time for the 1,200-mile flight was 
four hours and 54 minutes, which is 
34 minutes faster than the old record 
held by Earl Ortman, Los Angeles 
pilot. He flew his Seversky. 
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Your Best Travel BUY is BY Braniff 





Get there first and get the business! 
ways with its dual fleet of Douglas and Electra B-Liners 
offers a luxurious and convenient service. 
fortable cabins of Braniff B-Liners provide for each 


passenger an individual, completely 


full-view window, individual ventilation, ash trays and 


reading lights. All transcontinental 
. from the 

and Mexico. 

For 

formation, 


graph 
Airways. 


with Braniff Airways to and 
great 


reservations 
call 
ite travel agent, airline, tele- 
company or 





Braniff Air- 


BETWEEN: 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
Oklahoma City 
Dallas-Ft, Wort! 
Houston 
Galveston 
Austin 
San Antonio 
Corpus Christi 
Brownsville 
Wichita Falls- 
Amarillo 


The com- 
adjustable seat, 
airlines connect 
Southwest 


and in- 
your favor- 


Braniff 
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Lack of Instrument Flying Aids 
Caused DC-3 Crash in Arizona 


B. A. C. Accident Report Also Blames Pilot for 
Poor Judgment for Accident Last April; Two 
Other Accident Reports Released 


Lack of a radio transmitter and other 
instrument flying aids, and poor judg- 
ment on the part of the pilot, were 
given as the cause of the crash of the 
Douglas DC-3 transport at McNary, 
Ariz.. on April 3, 1937, in an accident 
hoard report issued by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce October 30. 

The transport was bound from the 
Douglas factory at Santa Monica, Calif., 
to New York where it was to have 
been exported to Holland for K. L. M., 
Royal Dutch Airlines. The pilot, Glen 
C. Moser, who held a Federal trans- 
port pilot’s license, and co-pilot, Walter 
]. Woolfolk, also a transport pilot, and 
six passengers, met death when the 
plane crashed at an altitude of less 
than 9,000 feet. 

Passengers were Mrs. H. C. Bruder- 
jin and Bernard Troy, of Santa Monica; 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle Estey, of Brert- 
wood Heights, Calif., and Roland Kent 
and R. R. Moser, of Los Angeles. The 
airplane was of foreign registry. 

Departing from Burbank at 11 a. m., 
with full tanks of gasoline, the plane 
was to be flown non-stop to Kansas 
City over the Los Angeles-Albuquerque 
and Albuquerque-Kansas City airways 
by way of Winslow and Amarillo. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau general 
weather forecast for the period 7:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p. m., MST, was “Bur- 
bank to El Paso, Burbank to Albu- 
querque, Burbank to Las Vegas, Bur- 
bank to San Diego: scattered to locally 
broken high clouds with unlimited ceil- 
ing. Scattered to locally broken clouds 
wer the coastal area, ceiling 2,000 feet 
or higher, visibility 10 miles or more 
except ceiling and visibility low to 
very low over coastal mountains and 
passes first three hours of period. Scat- 
tered to broken low clouds over higher 
mountains in northern Arizona and 
northwestern New Mexico. Ceilings 
low, visibility unlimited.” 

Contact Flying 

“This report and weather observa- 
tions along the route just prior to the 
time of departure indicated that the 
fight could be accomplished by visual 
contact flying,” the BAC report said, 
‘and it is believed that this was the 
intention of the pilot inasmuch as the 
airplane’s complement of instruments 
lid not include a radio transmitter, 
necessary when flying by instruments 
n a Federal airway, nor did the pilot 
hold the necessary non-scheduled in- 
sttument rating. A radio range re- 
ceiver was temporarily installed to en- 
able the crew to use the radio ranges 
for directional guidance and to receive 
weather broadcasts. Later weather re- 
ports indicated snow squalls and slightly 
lower ceilings over the higher ridges 
along the route.” 

The plane was not reported until 
1:20 p. m. MST when it was observed 
over Clemenceau Airport, Clarksdale, 
Ariz., at an estimated altitude of 10,000 
feet. This was thirty miles south of the 
airway. The aircraft was next sighted 
over St. Johns, Ariz., at 2:20 p. m., 
MST. This point is 160 miles east 
and a little south of Clarksdale, Ariz., 
100 miles southeast of Winslow, Ariz., 
and approximately 35 miles south of 
the airway. 

Weather conditions at this point in- 
cluded low broken clouds with rain 
and snow. From St. Johns, the pilot 
turned south and followed the high- 


way toward Springerville, Ariz., in the 
direction of Lordsburg, N. M. 

From this point on, the path of the 
airplane was traced by witnesses who 
saw or heard it. The plane was ovet 
Springerville, then south to a point 
near Alpine, where the airplane turned 
and headed back in a northwesteriy 
direction. It was snowing hard by 
this time. The plane was heard again 
at Greer, Ariz., where it circled twice 
before heading west and south. It was 
next heard at a lumber camp situated 
at an 8,000 foot elevation, 11 miles 
east of McNary, and 9 miles southeast 
of Greer. This was a few minutes 
past 3 p. m. MST, and the airplane 
was heard to turn and fly due southeast 
toward Baldy Peak, elevation 11,950 
feet, and was not heard again. 

Nothing Below 9,000 Feet 

The terrain in this section is high 
and rugged, none of the ridges being 
under 9,000 feet in elevation. When 
it became apparent that the airplane 
had met with an accident, a search was 
started and on the morning of April 
6, the wreckage was located on a steep 
slope about 75 to 100 feet below the 
9,000 foot level in a forest of aspen 
trees 30 to 70 feet tall. 

The vertical fin, rudder, stabilizer, 
left elevator and part of the right ele- 
vator were lying clear of the rest of 
the wreckage at a distance of about 30 
feet. At a point approximately one- 
half mile west of the wreckage and at 
the same elevation, a portion of the 
right elevator was found. The air- 
craft apparently went out of control 
when it struck the trees, climbed 
sharply, and then dived almost straight 
down. 

There was no evidence of icing con- 
ditions or engine failure as the alti- 
tude maintained by the airplane was 
more or less constant over a consid- 
erable period and witnesses at the 
lumber camp stated that the engines 
sounded loud, clear and steady. 

The accident board believes the pilot 
realized that he could not fly by visual 
contact methods, and turned south at St. 
Johns with the intention of reaching 
the southern transcontinental air route 
where good flying weather existed. He 
could have reached Albuquerque suc- 
cessfully with a relatively brief period 
of instrument flying and radio naviga- 
tion, but the airplane was not equipped 
with the de-icing and radio equipment 
needed to undertake this with safety 
and precision. 

Became Lost 

The southerly course he took from 
St. Johns “brought the pilot into the 
mountains near Alpine, Ariz., which 
were. considerably higher than the ridge 
which lay ahead of him on his original 
course toward Albuquerque. Here he 
encountered a snow storm of such se- 
verity that he soon reversed his course 
in an effort to get out of it. The 
evidence shows that in this effort he 
did not fly far enough north to clear 
the high mountainous terrain and the 
snow storm and, therefore, became lost 
and confused and flew an erratic course 
for some minutes before colliding with 
a mountain. The pilot appears to 
have used poor judgment in continu- 
ing too far into the snow storm near 
Alpine before turning to get out of it, 
especially when the airports at Win- 
slow, Holbrook and St. Johns had re- 


for 
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mained open and were within easy 
reach. However, there may have been 
a break in the storm area along the 
highway to the south which closed in 
on him after he had proceeded some 
distance in this direction. 

“It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was unexpectedly se- 
vere local snow squalls with which the 
airplane was not adequately equipped 
to cope successfully.” 


1936 Movie Crash 

TYPE OF PLANE: Lockheed Vega 
C-5. OWNER: M. A. Caffarello. 
PILOT: Oscar Hanold. FATALITIES: 
Pilot and three passengers. TIME 
AND PLACE: Sept. 29, 1936, at Nap- 
erville, Ill. 

According to the accident board re- 
port, issued to the press Oct. 29, 1937, 
the airplane had been rented by a 
motion picture producing corporation 
for the purpose of taking motion pic- 
tures from the air of the Burlington 
Zephyr streamline train. The pilot had 
apparently followed the train out of 
Chicago shortly after 5 p. m. and had 
caught up with it at the village of 
Belmont, IIl., where witnesses observed 
the airplane maneuvering about the 
train at an altitude of approximately 
200 feet. 

“About five miles farther west,” the 
report said, “the airplane again caught 
up to and passed the train, this time 
at an altitude of approximately 75 
feet. After passing the locomotive, the 
airplane was turned in front of the 
train in a steep bank and the engine 
throttled. This evidently was for the 
purpose of obtaining head-on photo- 
graphic shots of the train. After mak- 
ing this steep bank, and the train had 
passed on, the airplane was observed 
to fall off as if in a stall and struck 
the ground about 150 feet north of 
the railroad tracks where it immedi- 
ately burst into flames.” 

Witnesses stated that the same plane 
had been observed about a week pre- 
viously maneuvering about the Zephyr 
train at an altitude of 200 feet. Ap- 
parently the pictures obtained at this 
time were not satisfactory and an at- 
tempt was made on the day of the 
fatal crash to obtain closer views. The 
sveed of the train at the time of the 
accident was around 65 to 70 miles per 
hour, which was only slightly above 
the stalling speed of the airplane, fully 
loaded. 

“This flight, ending in the accident, 
was made at altitudes lower than the 
minimum altitudes permitted by the 
Air Commerce regulations,” the report 
said. “It is the opinion of the Bu 
reau of Air Commerce that the prob- 
able cause of this accident was a loss 
of control of the airplane at a low 
altitude, due to the speed being re- 
duced to a point below the safe limits 
of controllability. A contributory fac- 
tor may have been air turbulence caused 
by the speeding train.” 


Nampa, Idaho 

TYPE OF PLANE: Aeronca LB 
OWNER AND PILOT: Joseph E. 
Mutchler, Boise, Idaho. FATALITIES: 
Pilot and passenger, Kenneth Dunn, 
Nampa, Idaho. TIME AND PLACE: 
June 26, 1937, 2:30 p. m., at Nampa, 
Idaho. 

The pilot held a Federal amateur 
pilot's license and the flight was local. 
The passenger was carried for hire. 
According to witnesses, the pilot, after 
flying in the vicinity of the airport 
for four or five minutes, started a series 
of gentle dives and zooms. The alti- 
tude of the airport is about 3,500 feet 
above sea level and the temperature at 
the time was about 90 degrees. When 
at an altitude of approximately 200 
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feet above the airport, and with the 
speed of the airplane reduced due to 
climbing, the pilot allowed the airplane 
to stall with the result that it went 
into a partial spin from which there 
was insufficient altitude to recover. 
Investigation failed to indicate struc- 
tural failure or any malfunctioning of 
the airplane. The class of Federal li- 
cense held by the pilot specifically pro- 
hibits the carrying of passengers. The 
flight was conducted at an altitude 
below the minimum altitude permitted 
by Air Commerce regulations. It is 
the opinion of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce that the probable cause of this 
accident was loss of control of the air- 
craft at a low altitude as the result of 
careless and incompetent pilotage. The 


accident board report was released to 


the press Oct. 29 


LANDING GEAR FAILS 


Texans Pancake Ship When Only One 
Wheel Came Down 

San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 27—Three 
men were forced to circle over Stinson 
Field for more than two hours yester- 
day afternoon when only one wheel 
of the retractable landing gear would 
come down into place. 

Henry C. Thompson, pilot for the 
Lee Drilling Co., Tulsa was at the 
controls. W. H. Thralls, oil geologist, 
and Fred McConnell, vice-president of 
the Tulsa Co., were the passengers. 

Thompson had planned to land at 
Kerrville, but when the faulty landing 
gear was discovered he flew to Stinson 
Field and explained his trouble to the 
radio station 

As darkness approached, Thompson 
decided to bring the ship in on one 
wheel, and did so successfully. Only 
the propellor was injured. The pas- 
sengers, tightly belted into their seats, 
were unharmed 


UNITED. . 
a 





A Record of 20,000 
Coast-to-Coast 
Flights 


Ten years ago United 
flew its first coast-to-coast 
passenger schedule. This 
month it completes 20,- 
000 flights between the 
Atlantic and Pacific over 
its Central Mid-Conti- 
nent route, the Nation’s 
“Main Line” Airway. 
No airline in the world 
has such a record of long 
distance operation. 


RESERVATIONS: 


Any United Air Lines Ticket 
Office, Hotels, Travel Bureaus, 
Telegraph Offices 


‘UNITED AIR LINES - 
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$162,641 PROFIT 
FOR NAT. AV. CORP. 








Nine Months Report Lists Net Assets 
of $13.82 a Share; Profits Drop 
from 1936 

National Aviation Corp. in its state- 
ment for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1937 has reported net assets at the 
close of the period of $13.82 a share, 
compared with net assets equal to 
$15.95 a share on June 30, last, and 
$16.32 a share on Sept. 30, 1936. This 
is after federal income tax on un- 
realized appreciation of securities in 
portfolio and approximate value of se- 
curities not having an active market. 

Net profit for the first nine months 
of this year was $162,641 after federal 
income taxes and expenses and includ- 
ing $142,836 net profit on sale of se- 
curities. This compares with a net 
profit of $747,759 for the first nine 
months of 1936, including net profit on 
sale of securities. 

Total assets as of Sept. 30, last, were 
$6,664,611, including $144,948 cash, 
comparing with $6,933,288 and $1,- 
424,239 on Sept. 30, 1936. The paid 
in surplus was $6,041,302 and deficit 
from operations was $1,773,694. 

The securities owned with an active 
market are carried at a cost of $4,- 
878,655 and on Sept. 30, had a market 
value of $4,947,200, comparing with a 
cost of $4,048,554 and a market value 
of $5,206,182 on Sept. 30, 1936. Se- 
curities with an inactive market this 
year are carried at a cost of $85,500 
and had an estimated value of $67,- 
782. Last September these figures were 
$58,969 and $37,501. 

Investment in airport properites as 
of Sept. 30, 1937 is carried at $1,- 
530,645. Last year this figure was 
$1,397,101. 


American Aviation for November 


RYAN PROFITS 


Nine Months’ Net, $35,817; September 
Quarter Income, $12,264 

San Diego, Calif., Nov. 6—Con- 
solidated net profits of the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company and subsidiaries for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1937, 
amounted to $35,817 after deprecia- 
tion, amortization and normal federal 
income taxes, but before provision for 
surtax on undistributed profits. This 
is equal to 14 cents a share on the 
259,650 shares of one-dollar per capi- 
tal stock. 

Net income for the September quar- 
ter totalled $12,264 or 5 cents a share 
on 259,650 shares against $14,027, or 
5 cents each on 255,485 shares in June 
quarter, and $9,525 or 5 cents a share 
each on 208,070 shares in March 
quarter of this year. 





Powell New Manager 

Pomona, Calif., Oct. 30—Pomona 
Airport, recently leased by Joe Plosser, 
president of Grand Central flying 
school, Glendale, is now under the 
management of A. B. Powell. Powell 
recently returned from abroad after 
studying flying conditions in Europe. 
He was with American Airlines in 
Glendale for nine years. Plosser also 
announced that Kenneth Brooks has 
been retained as flying instructor. He 
will give instruction in aerial photog- 
raphy as well as flying. 


A-A Hauls 31% 

Chicago, Nov. 3—C. R. Smith, pres- 
ident of American Airlines, announced 
recently that American transported 31.7 
percent of all air line passengers in the 
United States during the first six 
months of 1937 and flew 30.14 per- 
cent of all passenger miles for the in- 
dustry. 





How the Airlines Compare 


The table at the right shows the relationship between mail carried and pay 
received by the air mail carriers as of July, 1937, the last month for which 


Statistics are available. 
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ALL OTHER LINES 


MAIL: 


July, 1937. 


The charts below portray this relationship graphically. 
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Cub Receives Order 
for 27 from Denmark 


Lock Haven, Penna., Nov. 5—Taylor 
Aircraft Company yesterday received an 
order for 27 Cubs from Denmark. This 
is the largest single order ever pre- 
pared by Cub, and was placed by the 
Cub Aircraft, Ltd., Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Twenty-five Cubs are to be shipped 
immediately in knock-down form, with 
15 dual ignition and 10 single igni- 
tion Continental engines. An order for 
two completely assembled ships also 
accompanied the order, which followed 
closely after shipment of two Cubs to 
Copenhagen Oct. 27. 

Cub Aircraft, Ltd., organized a year 
ago, will eventually do the complete 
manufacturing of Cubs in Denmark, 
upon receipt of full jigs and dies from 
the American factory. The Danish 
concern has purchased the forme: 
Rohrbach Aircraft factory for assembly 
and manufacturing purposes. The plant 
will serve as an outlet for Cubs to all 
European countries. 

Jack Hedegard, general manager of 
the Danish concern, arrived yesterday 
on the Normandie to complete arrange- 
ments for the large order. 
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NAVY OPENS BIDS 
FOR 270 BOMBERS 


to Total $20,000,009 
Action 





Cost Expected 
But No Immediate 
Will Be Taken 

The Navy Department on Oct. 2 
opened bids on 270 bombing planes 
which will cost in excess of $20,0 
000. No bids have been accepted 
yet and action is not expected for abou 
two months. 

Glenn L. Martin Company of Balti- 
more was the only bidder on 14 patrol 
boats, quoting $2,086,606. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., of San 
Diego, bid $8,052,500 on 78 patrol 
bombers, and the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., bid 
$9,041,254 on the same lot. 

United Aircraft Corp., quoted $3. 
425,694 on 58 scout bombers as against 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation's 
bid of $3,680,400. The same two com. 
panies offered $1,897,670 and $2,267, 
160 respectively for another lot of 31 
scout bombers. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., of Buffalo 
was the only bidder on two other groups 
of scout bombers, offering one group 
for $1,690,174 and the other for 
$2,928,276. 





POST OFFICE STATISTICAL REPORT FOR MONTH OF JULY, 1937 


Payments to Con- 
tractors ceitified 








Pound-Miles by Department 
Performed 
Route Miles of Per Cent Per Cent 
Length Service of 0 

Contractor (Miles) Performed Total Whole Total Whole 
United Air Lines ... 5,175 776,650 402,995,921 35.85 $287,302.31 25.08 
American Airlines 6,723 865,476 244,528,404 21.76 245,670.91 21.45 
nh Ssnbennenecenene 2,618 474,297 203,193,589 18.08 144,000.30 12.57 
Eastern Air Lines .. 3,692 443,973 95,903,083 8.53 113,343.90 9.89 
Northwest Airlines 2,106 310,203 72,613,175 6.46 92,805.24 8.10 
Braniff Airways ‘ 2,018 173,605 32,201,834 2.87 47,692.75 4.16 
Western Air Express 783 88,289 31,226,614 2.78 31,020.00 2.70 
Penn-Central ...... 754 107,954 12,137,875 1.08 35,356.26 3.09 
Chicago & Southern 909 105,562 8,157,364 72 30,612.98 2.67 
Delta Air Corp. .... 1,059 106,487 7,223,690 64 30,881.23 2.70 
Hanford Airlines 1,201 77,366 5,425,513 48 24,757.12 2.16 
National Parks ..... 552 63,484 3,707,015 33 20,526.49 1.79 
Varney Air Transport 655 40,650 1,542,422 14 11,788.50 1.03 
. TH Bee saccons 365 24,044 1,137,162 10 6,479.88 57 
Wyoming Air Service 418 25,412 913,131 .08 7,369.48 64 
Boston-Maine ...... 436 36,841 776,964 07 12,280.33 1.07 
Inter-Island Air 374 14,872 328,023 .03 3,718.00 33 
Grand Total 29,838 3,735,165 1,124,011,779 100.00 $1,145,605.68 100.00 
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American 


UAL Shows 3rd Quarter Profit 
of $411,664; 9 Mos. Loss, $50,921 


Revenue Passenger Miles, Express Hit All-Time 


Highs As Air Mail Drops Slightly; 


Wages 


and Personnel Increased 


United Air Lines Transport Company 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1937, 
reports a met profit of $411,664 after 
depr eciation and ordinary taxes, equal 
to 28 cents a share on 1,441,685 shares 
of $5 par capital stock. This com- 
pares with a net loss of $59,850 in the 
preceding quarter and a net profit of 
$267,582 or 25 cents a share on 
1,044,857 shares in September, 1936. 
The company’s report pointed out 
that the income for the third quarter 
last year was after $163,850 deduction 
for estimated federal income tax and 
surtax on undistributed profits, whereas 
no provision for income tax or surtax 
has been necessary during 1937. In- 
creased expenses have been due to wage 
increases and number of personnel. 
United's net loss for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1937 was $50,921, com- 
paring with a net profit of $240,811 or 
23 cents a share on 1,044,857 shares 
the first nine months of 1936. Net 
t for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
st, was $75,550, equal to five cents a 
share, compared with a net loss of 
$1,295 for the 12 months ended Sept. 
1936. 
Consolidated income account for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, last, compares 
s follows: 
1937 1936 
$3,179,947 $2, — 232 
2,190,584 
357,622 


Oper revenues .. 
Op exp & ord taxes 2,502,956 
Depreciation 308,857 


CONTRACTS 


The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts amounting to 
$61,016.05, signed during the week of 
Oct. 28 by various government agencies. 

E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, shapers, Army Air Corps, $24,- 
012.40. 

Romec Pump Co., Elyria, Ohio, fuel 
pump assembly, Army Air Corps, $10,- 
008.25. 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., East Orange, 
N. J., switch assemblies, Army Air 
Corps, $11,570.00. 

Southwestern Aerial Surveys, Inc., 
Austin, Texas, aerial photography, Army 
Engineers, $15,425.40. 


The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts amounting to 
$53,308, signed during the week of 
Nov. 4 by various government agencies: 
Aero Leather Clothing Company, Bea- 
con, N. Y., flying jackets, Army Air 
Corps, $10,860. 

Air Associates, Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y., propeller hubs, Army Air Corps, 
$16,638. 

Stinson Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Mich., 
airplanes, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
$25,810. 





$368,134 
24,153 


19,377 
$411,664 


$401,026 
27,652 


2,754 


$431,432 
75,550 
88,300 


Net profit $411,664 $267,582 
United flew 38,571,048 revenue 
passenger miles during the third quar- 
te, more than during any other quar- 
tly period in its history and 12.3 
percent better than last year’s third 
warter. Air express also set a new 
rd with 413,489,817 pound-miles 
ting flown in the quarter. Pound- 
niles of mail dropped 1.6 percent 
under last year to 1,181,032,606. 
The larger carrying capacity of the 
w planes made the increase in traffic 
ta-miles possible even though revenue 
ne miles flown were 247,536 under 
the third quarter of 1936. 


Oper profit 
Other income 
Net salv on equip 





Total income .... 
Fed inco taxes 
Surtax undist prof 





CORD SURVEY 


Stinson, Lycoming and Vultee Studied 
For Future Plans 
The survey of Stinson Aircraft, 
Lycoming, and Vultee divisions of 
n Manufacturing Corp., con- 
by the Cord Corporation, has 
n completed, it has been learned. 
> survey was conducted by a well 
aircraft manufacturing execu- 
we for the banking group which se- 
cured control of the Cord Corp., several 
months ago. 
[t is understood that complete plans 
‘the new group are to be announced 
nortly in New York, and that the 
tume of E. L. Cord will disappear from 
the reorganized corporation. The sur- 
‘'y was conducted to determine the 
‘uture of the various divisions, but the 
sults of the survey have not been 
amed, Several leading aviation men 
urged the group to continue in 
© manufacturing business. 





S. E. C. 








Following is an official summary of 
transactions and holdings of officers, 
directors and principal stockholders of 
corporations with equity securities 
registered, filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission October 1 to 
10. Unless otherwise indicated, trans- 
actions were made in September and 
holdings are as of the end of that 
month: 


American Airlines, Inc.—William Lit- 
tlewood, officer, exchanged 200 conv. 
debentures for 16 common, holding 16 
common and 2,500 conv. debentures. 

Brewster Aeronautical—James Work, 
officer and director, increased capital 
stock 1,100 to 133,246 and holds 25,000 
common warrants. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp.—C. A. 
Van Dusen, officer and director, in- 
creased common 100 to 3,700 and holds 
148 conv. pfd. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.—John K. North- 
rop, Officer and director, increased 200 
common to 700. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Lawrence C. 
Ames, director, holds 9,000 directly: 
through C. H. Ames Estate, increased 
200 to 1,200. 

Glenn L, Martin Co.—Gardner W. 
Carr, officer and director, increased 
common 100 to 795. W. A. Crenning, 
officer and director, increased common 
225 to 585 and holds 1,500 conv. notes; 
through Vaughn, Crenning Son (prop. 
int. not shown) holds 100 common 
Glenn L. Martin, officer and director, 
increased common 300 to 355,585 and 
holds 18,000 conv. notes. 

National Aviation Corp.—aAviation 
Security Corp., benef. owner, disposed 
of 32 common by exchange, holding 
62,131. 

Pan American Airways Corp.— 
Graham B. Grosvenor, director, sold 
100 common, holding 1,300. 

Seversky Ajircraft Corp.—Molly P. 
Albert, officer, disposed of all of 140 
common. William R. Stewart, direc- 
tor, decreased all of 500 common in 
June. F. William Zelcer, officer, in- 
creased 600 common to 10,200. 

Sperry Corp.—Thomas A. Morgan, 
officer and director, acquired 1,000 com. 
etc. 
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POUNDS OF EXPRESS CARRIED 


HUNDRED 
THOUSANDS 
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United Air Lines—William A. Patter- 
son, officer and director, increased 100 
common to 2,150 Sumner Sewall, 
director, increased 500 common to 6,500. 

United Ajircraft Corp.—Donald lL. 
Brown, officer, disposed of 3,000 com- 
mon by transfer, leaving 6,720 held. 


AVIATION CORP. LOSS 


Company Reports $82,681 Deficit For 
First Nine Months 

Chicago, Nov. 6—Aviation Corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries report for the 
nine months ended August 31, 1937, 
a net loss of $82,681 after interest, de- 
preciation and estimated federal in- 
come taxes, but before surtax on un- 
distributed profits. No direct compari- 
son is available as the company changed 
its fiscal year to end November 30. 

For the quarter ended August 31, 
1937, indicated net profit was $60,475, 
equal to 2 cents a share on 2,777,750 
shares of three-dollar par common 
stock. For the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1936, Aviation Corp. reported a 
net loss of $115,896. 


Air Express Record 
Made in September 


New York, Nov. 3—Air Express 
division of Railway Express Agency 
announced recently that nation-wide air 
express shipments reached a new all- 
time high of 59,879 in September. This 
is a 3614 percent increase over the 
total of 47,236 handled in September, 
1936. The previous record months was 
December, 1936, when 58,390 ship- 
ments were handled. 

Break-down figures for commodities 


based on an analysis of half of the 
air shipments in September indicate 
that printed matter led for the month 
with approximately 14,600 shipments; 
electrotypes were second with 7,600; 
clothing third, 7,400; films fourth, 
6,800; photographs fifth, 5,060; banks 
sixth, 4,320, and radio parts seventh, 
2,500. Transcription records for broad- 
casting stations were responsible for a 
large part of the increase in shipments 
of radio parts. 

The greatest increase was shown by 
the cloak and suit industry, which made 
approximately 5,000 more shipments in 
September of this year than in Sep- 
tember, 1936 


Thompson Products 
$3 a Share 


Report $ 


earnings of 
for the first 


It is expected that 
Thompson Products, Inc., 
nine months of this year, will be close 
to three dollars a share on the 292,890 
shares of common stock. This would 
compare with a net profit of $634,408 
equal after prior preference stock div- 
idend requirements to $2.10 a share 
on 283,610 common shares earned in 
the same period last year. 

During the first six months of this 
year, the company earned $744,004, 
equal to $2.45 a common share. Third 
quarter profit is expected to be about 
50 cents a share, comparing with 17 
cents on common shares outstanding 
at the end of the third quarter in 
1936. 

The company reports that sales of 
parts to aircraft engine companies have 
been very good. 
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Douglas Aircraft’s Fiscal Year 
Profit Expected to Near Record 





Advises Against Dividend to Preserve Working 
Capital for Large Backlog; More Than 
$20,000,000 Sales for Year Seen 


Although Douglas Aircraft Company 
and subsidiaries showed a net profit of 
$852,795 for the nine months ended 
August 31, 1937, equal to $1.40 a 
share on 570,683 shares of capital stock, 
the management has decided to recom- 
mend to the board of directors that no 
dividend be paid during the current 
fiscal year, which ends Nov. 30, 1937. 

The recommendation is attributed to 
the necessity for preserving working 
capital due to the large backlog of 
orders. The profit for the current fiscal 
year is certain to exceed last year and 
will probably approach that for the 
1935 record year. 

Douglas, for the nine months ended 
August 31, 1936, showed a net profit 
of $277,644, equal to 50 cents a share 
on 560,880 capital shares. Northrop 
Corp., which at that time was only 51 
percent owned by Douglas, showed a 


net loss of $114,236 for the same 
period. Northrop was merged with 
Douglas on August 31, 1937. 


For the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1936, Douglas, exclusive of Northrop, 
had a net profit of $976,342 equal to 
$1.74 a share on 560,880 capital shares. 
This was after federal income tax. For 
the 12 months ended August 31, 1937, 
consolidated net profit amounted to 
$1,323,992, equal to $2.32 a share on 
570,683 shares. 

W. H. Lewis, comptroller for the 
company, stated that the profit for the 
year ended August 31, last, cannot be 
taken as an indication of what may be 
reported Nov. 30, because of the fact 
that fourth quarter profit of the 1936 
fiscal year was unusually large. 

Sales for the nine months ended 
August 31, 1937 reached the amazing 
total of $15,283,066. This is more sales 
than have ever been reported for any 
two full years combined in the history 
of the company. The present payroll 
at the Douglas plant is 7,044, which is 
capacity. Northrop opened on Oct. 25 
after having been closed since Sept. 2 
because of labor trouble. 

If operations continue at their pres- 
ent pace, it is expected that sales will 
be over the $20,000,000 mark by the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

The company’s backlog at the end of 
October was $31,535,665, comparing 

with $34,800,000 in August, $38,031,- 
828 on June \11 and $29,522,000 on 
Nov. 30, 1936. Of the present back- 
log, 65 percent are Army orders, 18 
percent Navy, eight percent domestic 
transport and nine percent foreign mili- 
tary and transport. 

When present commercial transport 
orders are completed, Douglas will have 
delivered 162 DC-3s and 138 DC-2s. 
At present, 115 DC-3s and 118 DC-2s 
are in service. 

The income account for the nine 
months ended August 31, last, compares 
as follows: 


Net sales $15,283,066 $3,545,943 











Cost, expenses, etc. 13,913,578 3,211,433 
Operating profit $1, _——- $334,510 
Other income, net 1,677 29,708 
Total income .. $1,297,811 $364,218 
Depreciation ..... 98,451 42,696 
Fedl. income taxes 171,300 43,878 
Undistr. profits tax 205,000 ..ccccce 
PHONE  ccctcccces $823,060 $277,644 
Adj. minority int. BLUES  cccccece 





$852,795 $277,644 


Net profit 
* Debit 


of $14,467,789 are 
1937, com- 
of $7,- 


Current assets 
reported as of August 31, 
pared with current liabilities 
950,030. 


TWA Buys 8 Planes, 
Cancels Order on 2 


Trancontinental & Western Air., Inc., 
announced late in October the placing 
of new airplane orders totaling $1,413,- 
000, but on the day the news release 
appeared in the newspapers cancelled 
a part of the order. 

The order called for two additional 
33-passenger four-motored Boeing trans- 
ports, increasing the number on order 
to eight. The order for the additional 
two ships was cancelled, however. The 
Boeings were to cost about $206,000 
each without engines—which brings 
the new TWA purchases down to an 
even million. 

From the Douglas Aircraft Co., four 
21-passenger DC-3 transports, and two 
16-passenger DST sleepers were or- 
dered, and it is understood this order 
has not been cancelled. The DC-3's 
cost about $471,000 and the DST’s 
about $251,000, with the remaining 
sum going for engines. 

According to TWA’s press depart- 
ment, TWA has spent $3,478,500 for 
operating equipment and refinements to 
present equipment during 1937, plus 
the additional million just announced. 


Bendix Reports 91c 
a Share for 9 Mos. 


New York, Oct. 27—Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. and subsidiaries during the 
nine months to September 30, showed 
a net profit after provision for surtax 
of $1,911,168. This is equal to 91 
cents each on 2,097,663 shares of five 
dollar capital stock. 

Profits during the first three quar- 
ters of last year were higher, totalling 
$2,136,870, or $1.01 a share. 

For the September quarter the com- 
pany showed a net profit after surtax 
of $279,207, equal to 13 cents a share, 
compared with $825,453, or 39 cents 
a share in the preceding quarter and 
$267,310, or 12 cents a share in the 
third quarter of 1936. 


TWA ELECTS HERTZ 


Named to Board of Directors at 
October Meeting 

John D. Hertz, Jr., has been elected 
to the board of directors of Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., it was 
announced following a meeting of the 
board at Kansas City late in October. 

Mr. Hertz is twenty-eight years old 
and has been devoting his attention to 
air transportation for the past several 
years. He is a vice president of 
Buchanan & Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, and is a director of 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, the 
New York City Omnibus Company and 
Buchanan & Co. His father, John D. 
Hertz, Sr., is associated with Lehman 
Brothers, N. Y., banking firm which 
has numerous aviation interests. 
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90c Curtiss-Wright 
December Dividend 


New York, Nov. 6—Directors of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. yesterday de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the Class A stock, payable on Dec. 
15 to stock of record Nov. 26. A simi- 
lar dividend was paid by the company 
on Dec. 15, 1936. 

For the third quarter of this year, 
Curtiss-Wright and subsidiaries report 
a net profit of $690,987 after depre- 
ciation, normal federal income taxes 
and other charges, but before surtax 
on undistributed profits, equal after 
dividend requirements on _ two-dollar 
Class A stock, to one cent a share on 
7,427,670 shares of one-dollar com- 
mon stock. 

This compares with $631,346 or one 
cent a common share in the preceding 
quarter, and $440,321, or 38 cents a 
share on 1,156,279 shares of Class A 
stock in the third quarter of 1936. 

Curtiss-Wright’s net profit for the 
first nine months of this year totalled 
$1,591,584, equal to $1.37 a share on 


1,158,388 Class A shares, comparing 
with $1,262,132 or $1.09 a share on 
1,156,279 shares of the same stock 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1936. 

G. W. Vaughan, president of the 
company, said that during 1937 Cur- 
tiss-Wright has spent approximately 


$1,500,000 in increased manufacturing 


facilities and modernization of equip- 
ment. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., con- 


declared a 


trolled by Curtiss-Wright, 
payable on 


dividend of $2 a share, 


Dec. 14, to holders of record on Nov. 
26. On Dec. 14, 1936, Wright paid 
$1 a share. 


For the quarter ended Sept. 30, last, 
Wright Aeronautical reports a net profit 
of $610,596 after depreciation, in- 
terest and federal income taxes but be- 
fore undistributed profits taxes, equal 
to $1.02 a share on 599,779 no-par 
shares of capital stock. 


In the second quarter, ended June 
30, profit was $750,240 or $1.25 a 
share, and in last year’s September 
quarter was $276,917 or 46 cents a 
share. 

Net profit for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1937, was $1,647,190, equal 
to $2.74 a share, comparing with 
$890,506 or $1.48 a share for the first 


nine months of 1936. 
Helena Gets Land 
Helena, Mont., Oct. 25—Nellie F. 
and Elizabeth L. Curtin of this city, 
— donated to the city two tracts 
of land totalling 120 acres adjacent 
to the 


airport. 


1937 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
40 CENTS 





Quarterly Report Shows 
Net Profit, Slight Increase Over 
Second Quarter 
United Aircraft Corp. and 
aries for the quarter ended Sept. 
showed a net profit of $1,032,643, « 
to 40 cents a share on 2,530,295 sl} 
of capital stock which will be 
standing when all exchanges of 


sub 


mon stock of United Aircraft 
Transport Corp. have been effect 
This profit was before provision 


undistributed _ profits 
after minority interest, federal 
nadian income taxes and depreciat 
In the second quarter 
30, the company showed net profit 
$989,203 or 39 cents a share on 
518,852 shares, and for the Sept 
quarter in 1936 showed $364, 1° 
14 cents a share on 2,505,467 shar 
For the nine months ended Sept 
United Aircraft showed a net profit 
$2,720,698 equal to $1.07 a sha 
compared with $912,750 or 38 
a share during a similar 1936 peri 
Consolidated income account fi 
quarter ended Sept. 30 compares a 
lows: 


Surtax or 


1937 1936 





ended Ju 








A SHARE 


$1,032.643 


2 


and ¢ 


Sales and oper. revs. $6,983,665 $5,110.72 
Costs and expenses 5,630,731 4.642.360 
Depreciation ...... 165,364 146,11 
Operatigg profit . $1,187,570 $321,752 
Other in@ome ...... 36,741 75,739 
Total income , $1,224,311 $397 
Other deductions .. 5,244 
Fed. and Can. inc. 
eee ve 183,543 25.337 
Minority interest 2.881 77 
Net profit . $1,032,643 $364 19 
Nine months ended September: 

937 1936 
Sales and oper. 
revs. .. . .. $20,689,785 $17,165 
Cost and expenses 17,174,106 15,959 
Depreciation ...... 478,326 $31,257 
Operating profit . $3,037,353 ~ § 4 
Other income 161,745 307 


Total income .... 


i 
9 


“$3,199,098 $1,082,011 


Other deductions . 30,326 30,304 

Fed. and Can. inc. 

DD: sbstnnnsdeae 438,809 1317 

Minority interest . 9,265 7 
$2,720,698 


Net profit 


Fairchild Gets Contract 
Quebec, Nov. 
been awarded contracts 
500,000 by the Canadian 
for the construction of 18 imp 
Bristol Blenheim reconnaissance 
engined aircraft. The 
will take three years to complete, w 
be built at the company’s plant 
Longueuil. 
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Tay lor-Young Files 


W ith SEC for 290,000 


Aviation 


Statement 


Shares 


95,000 Shares Being Offered to Public at $3 a Share 
in Refinancing Move; C. G. Taylor’s Salary 


This 
aylor-Young Airplane Company on 
29 filed a registration statement 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
ion covering an issué of 290,000 
s of common stock The state- 
became effective Nov. 8. Under- 
rs are Gassman and Company, 
eland, Ohio. 
inety-five thousand shares are being 
ed to the public at $3 a share 
thousand of these do not repre 
new financing of the issuer but 
part of the 60,000 shares of one 
common issued by the registrant 
1¢ Taylorcraft Aviation Company 
xchange for all its assets It is 
mplated that Taylorcraft will offer 
retaining 55,000 shares 
Itz and Comapny, previous under- 
rs, sold 15,000 shares to the pub- 
The remaining 180,000 shares will 
be offered to the public at pres- 
Included in this amount are 55,- 
shares held by Taylorcraft, 50,000 
Ss on option to the management, 
0 shares on option to Gassman 
Company and 25,000 shares on 
n to G. M-P Murphy and Com- 


ylor-Young expects to raise $229, 
trom the entire issue. This amouny 
be used as follows 

rent on purchase of prop- 
vement and extension of 
perty 
nent of accounts 

nses of the issue . 

linery and equipment 
cing capital 

G. Taylor, president, director and 
rer, received a salary of $5,200 
g the current fiscal year. He has 
given an option on 15,000 of the 
() shares optioned to the man- 
ent. This right must be exer 
| before May 1, 1939 and gives him 
right to purchase 10,000 shares at 
) a share and 5,000 shares at $3.75 
we. Taylor will also, upon dis- 
tion of the Taylorcraft Aviation 
pany, be entitled to receive 22.,- 
it the 60,000 shares issued to that 
iny for assets. 


50,000 
82.000 
10,795 
10,000 
71,705 


LEADING AVIATION S$ 


Year is $5.200 


F. L. Wehrhan, financial 
director, reccives a $5, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1937. He has been given 
option on 15,000 shares optioned to 
the management and will, upon dis- 
solution of Taylorcraft, be entitled to 
receive 32,500 shares 

Stanley I. Vaughn, production man- 
ager, receives a salary of $4,818 and 
a $2 bonus for each airplane manufac- 
ol under his supervision. Carl B 
Wootten, secretary and director, is 
listed at $2,400 a year 

As of July 31, 1937, the books of 
the Taylor-Young Company show total 
current 97,692.90 against 
total current liabilities of $112,835.52 
Sales of airplanes, 152 units, and parts 
netted the company $172,812.74 
Operating expenses were $23,136.94 
and a net loss of $10.5 is shown 


adviser and 
200 salary 


assets of S¢ 


797 99 


NORTHROP OPENS 


Douglas Division Resumes Work on 
October 22, Strike Off 

El Segundo, Calif.. Oct. 22—The 
Northrop division of the Douglas Air- 
craft Company opened vesterday after 
being closed since Sept. 2 because of 
labor trouble Practically all of the 
1,393 men on the pay roll when the 
strike was called have agreed to abide 
by terms of employment laid down by 
the manavement 

In addition, about 400 new m:n have 
applied for work but company officials 
stated that no new employes will be 
hired until all former workers have 
been given preference 

Last Thursday, 114 workers, all mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. Northrop plant 
local, voted 109 to 5 to return to work 

The Independent Aviation Workers 
Union, Inc., has sued the C. I. O. for 
$225,000, stating that its members lost 
that amount in wages because of the 
strike. The IAW workers did not want 
to strike, and stated in their suit that 
the plant was closed because of the 


C. I. O. strike. 


STOCKS 


New York Curb Exchange 


Week Ending Oct. 30 


Net 
Low Change 
Not listed 


High 

Supply A : 

Supply B ... 318 
ican Airline 

Aircraft 

Aircraft 

ica Aircraft 

> Corp. 
ster Aero .... 

iild Aviation 

Chute Co. 
1eed Air 
American Air 
sky Aircraft 

Aircraft 

rn Air Express 


New York Stock 


Week Ending Oct. 30 


Net 
Low Change 
35; , 


High 
on Cp. of Del. 414 8 
ix Aviation .... 141!9 1114 
ig Airplane ' 243, 1814 
lidated Aircraft 133, 91, 
ss-Wright cine 4'5 315 
ss-Wright A .... 101, 
las Aircraft . : 4 30', 
L. Martin ..... 123, 
Aviation Corp 2 7 
merican Aviation 618 
y Corp. .. : 4 121, 
ipson Products» 


at d Air Lines .. és ver 
ted Aircraft ...... 15 


Week Ending November 6 
Net 

Low Change Sales 
Not listed 

2,000 3 245 — '2 2.100 

3.600 141, —21!5 1,600 

200 1's 1%, — lg 590 
Not nates 

— 7 400 

—1%5 300 

- 800 

900 

4090 

6,209 

1.809 

2,600 

109 

909 


Sales High 


| 


ebebhee ia 


Daa 


Exchange 
Week Ending November 6 
Net 


Sales Low Change Qales 
3.900 334 — 3% 8,10) 
23,900 — 7% 16,100 
—25, 23.000 
—13,4 5.20) 
— 3, 24,109 
—ll, 13,409 
—43, 16,300 
—13, 5.909 
— 14 500 
—l', 16,300 
—l', 10,700 
—3%% 
— 34 
—114 
—23, 
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Charts and Comments by Philip P. Friedlander 


ranges in the general 
two wecks have 


The trading 
market over the 
been exceedingly wide. The old vet 
erans in the Street shook thet: 
heads, admitting that such performanc« 
defies interpretation and understanding 
For the market swung from a low of 
115.82 on the Dow Industrial 
Averages on October 19th, to a high of 
141.22 on October 29th, only to 
back close to the lows of | the 
Move 


past 


have 


Jones 


react 


again 


market 
glor tous 


action: a 
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Surely, the aviation have in 
proportion followed the general market 
trend. During the week of October 
23rd, the compiled group sank to a 
low of 12.66 and then during the week 
of October 30th rallied back to 19.97 
differential of seven points. It 
is important to belief that 
the large swings now prevalent will 
gradually work into a smaller trading 
area Such narrowing ranges” wi'l 
signify the drying up of the tremendous 
liquidation 
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Mumford to Martin Co. 

Maurice Mumford, formerly connected 
with an aviation publication and several 
aviation companies, has been appointed 
director of publicity for the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Baltimore Mr. 
Mumford has had publicity and advertis- 
ing experience in New York 


Lockheed Backlog 
Los Angeles, Oct. 27—Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. announced yesterday that 
the company's backlog on Oct. 21 was 
approximately $3,000,000 This is 
slightly lower than the $3,137,374 re- 
ported on June 30, last 
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If one understands this, they will 
realize that the aviation stocks will head 
higher later on. For avia- 
tion equities are fairly low-price securi- 
Liquidation in the general market 
completed, but judging 
action — the price 
discounted all the 
is likely to hear or 
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Plans 

Oct 19—The 
launched a 
Ana on the map as 
addition to all 
the plan 


Santa Ana Air 
Santa Ana, Calif., 

chamber of 
plan “to put Santa 
an aviation center In 
types of aviation promotion, 
involves a annual air show to 
be held here next June. W. F. Croddy 
is general chairman of the committee 
Members of the committee are: Coun- 
cilman Ernest Layton, Councilman Wil- 
liam Penn, Dale Deckert, Oliver Linde- 
meyer, Jesse Elliott, Adolph Kelsey, 
LeRoy Burns, John Lutz, William 
Jerome, Jr., D. S. Richards, John Knox, 
Ir.. Quinton Matzen, Floyd Martin, 
Wilbur Barr and E. M. Sundquist. 
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The New ~ 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


Simplified 


Handbook of 


CIVIL 


/ flective 


AMERICAN AVIATION has anticipated the demand for a 
clarified and condensed presentation of the revised REGU- 
LATIONS made effective November 1 by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. In cooperation with the Bureau we have prepared 
132 questions and answers, explaining every angle of the new 
rules. 


In addition, we have prepared and included in this HAND- 
BOOK diagrams showing procedure at airway intersection 
and also a map presenting graphically locations of civil air- 
ways, a revised list of BAC air navigation radio aids, call 
letters, frequencies, and a wealth of other essential informa- 
tion for the pilot. 


ATR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


November 1. 
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L957 


Every 


The HANDBOOK is now ready for distribution. 


licensed pilot, student of aeronautics, aviation school, airline 
office and airport employee should have one for reference 


and use. 


Limited edition. Order your copy at once. 


copies—S1. Bulk 
2 ta 5 $.90 
NPS GEER etn ttae aa ar aren ee pe 85 
DPE ccocanweis Reena n ee ena menn 80 
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WALL MAP 


In Four 


Designed for use in airline offices and schools and for those 

whose business it is to be thoroughly familiar with— 

1. Location of the Green, Amber and Red civil airways. 

2. Instrument flight altitudes of Green, Amber and Red civil 
airways. 

3. Air Traffic diagrams illustrating the proper procedure 
when crossing or turning on Green, Amber or Red civil 
airways. 

4. A new and revised list of BAC air navigation aids, with 
call letters, frequencies, identification signals and times 
of weather broadcasts of each. 
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5. Radio range courses projected over or adjacent to a con- 
trolled airport. 


Orders will be filled as rapidly as possible. Rates—single 
copies—S1l, Bulk 

BEE We Sussoccsvececunaweed $.90 each 

2 pf Ere rr: ere 85 each 

PR BD h504606ese0esesnsees 80 each 

OP OP CINE: coscccccccnsccess .75 each 
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American Aviation, 


Send Money Order or Check with 
Your Order to 


Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
Please fill the following order. I am enclosing my check (money order) 


in payment. 


AMERICAN 


647 Earle Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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copies of the HANDBOOK OF CIVIL AID COMMERCE REGU- 


LATIONS 
copies of the 4-color WALL MAP. 


Size 29” x 36” 


ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 
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